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“Competition is desirable — but it should be a competition for excellence and 
good service, rather than price cutting. We tell our salesmen not to complain 
when a competitor cuts the price — it's a tribute —he knows what his service is 
worth," 
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After staying with us for 
several days, one guest ,. 
recently wrote us: 

“Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr!—No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.?? 
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Christmas 


The annual recurrence of Christmas Day sends our minds leaping 
back across the centuries to the beginning of the career of a man who 
was destined to wield the most colossal influence of any individual in 
human history. The cross on the rugged slopes of Calvary terminated 
a brief physical career whose spiritual quality gave interpretation and 
meaning to immortality. The slender span of years encompassed by 
the manger and the cross witnessed the creation of a philosophy that 
fashioned a pattern of thinking for the ages. For centuries humanity 
had groped its way through myriads of theories, of doubts, of con- 
fusion, in a vain endeavor to establish a charter for the faith of mankind. 
A star of hope rose on the horizon of the world. A man had come, 
among men, who had achieved the perfect circle of human accomplish- 
ments. He had defined salvation, he had laid the course to eternal life. 
He had lived and served for others, suffered and sacrificed for others, 
died for others. The cross upon which his earthly career ended seems 
a long way off from us in distance and time. The cradle in Bethlehem, 
somehow, seems closer. Maybe it is because we celebrate his birth 
that little children may understand. They will soon learn about the 
cross. They will learn about His haunting, wistful dream for the peace 
of the world. They will be looking and longing for the dove of peace 
to bring the olive branch to today’s troubled world. They will be dream- 
ing that the star of hope that rose on the rim of the world two thousand 
years ago has risen to effulgent glory in reality. 

The dim lights of the torches that shone round Him in the gloom of 
the barn at Bethlehem converge with the beams of the guiding star 
upon the cross of Calvary to create the ‘Light of the World.’ The 
eternal flame lit by the inspiration of the greatest teacher of all time 
should glow in the heart of every teacher in every land of all the con- 
tinents and all the islands of the seas so that every little child from the 
cabin home to the castle home may learn that Christmas time is Christ 
time. 














W. P. King. 
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December, Nineteen Forty-six 








IF and AND 


If we have peace 
In this, our time, 
We must hold fast 
To all the things 
That made us great. 
And if we want 

To make one world 
Of all the lands 
And all the hopes 
And all the dreams 
Of all mankind, 
We'll find the rules 
Are all laid down 
In one great Book. 
And if we learn 
Their simple truths 
And follow close 
The path of light, 
The way is clear. 
But no bypath 

Will help us find 
The goal we seek, 
For one straight road 
Leads to the gate 
That swings ajar 
And opens wide 
Where feet of men 
On justice bound 


May enter in. 
v.F.h. 


Discussion Contest 


The Fourteenth Annual Discussion 
Contest, sponsored jointly by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and the 
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University of Kentucky, will have as its 
theme this year, “Kentucky’s Need for a 
New Constitution.” No doubt this is one 
of the most timely and important topics 
that has ever been chosen. Our State 
Constitution, either old or new, will affect 
most of the boys and girls in our high 
schools throughout their lives. 


To motivate the study of the Constitu- 
tion at this time, the Kentucky Education 
Association is providing cash prizes of 
$50, $30, and $20 to the state winners of 
first, second, and third prizes respective- 
ly. Mr. Harry W. Schacter, President of 
the Committee for Kentucky, is giving 
the same amount divided in the same 
way. 

There will be district contests in each 
of the eleven educational districts con- 
ducted by the officers of the district asso- 
ciation. It is hoped that each district as- 
sociation will provide the expenses of its 
representative to the state contest and 
perhaps small cash prizes for the district 
winners of first, second and third honors 
as well. Our goal is to have every high 
school in Kentucky represented in the 
district contests and to have as many 
pupils as practicable compete for the 
honor of representing his or her school in 
the district. Each school should find op- 
portunities for some of its better speak- 
ers to appear before local organizations 
such as P. T. A., Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, 
Women’s Clubs, and other adult organ- 
izations. 


Superintendents and principals are 
urged to enter their schools. A letter or 
post card addressed to Louis Clifton, 
Director of Extension, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky, stat- 
ing that you want to enter your school is 
the first step. A package of valuable 
material on the constitution will be sent 
you without charge. 
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Teacher Recruitment Our Problem 


W™ THE CRITICAL shortage in the 
teaching profession all of us can 
realize the need for encouraging desir- 
able students to plan to take up teaching 
as a career. This is a forward looking 
plan for the future and as such is highly 
commendable. However, there is an- 
other phase of teacher recruitment in 
which each of us can play a vital part. 
This problem is in the present and its 
solution is essential before any plan for 
the future can be highly effective. I re- 
fer to the great number of people who 
become dissatisfied and leave the teach- 
ing profession. 

Why do teachers leave their profes- 
sion? What can be done to prevent 
their leaving? These two questions are 
too tremendous in scope for us to at- 
tempt to answer. Nevertheless as an or- 
ganization and as individuals we should 
assume a definite obligation in attempt- 
ing to do something about worthwhile 
people who become dissatisfied with their 
work in schools. We have a recruiting 
job in holding capable people who have 
already entered the teaching profession. 
Let us not be blind to those teachers who 
need help and encouragement. 

The solution of this problem, as with 
most problems, necessitates the investi- 
gation of numerous angles. It involves 
changing those conditions which prove 
undesirable and it also involves chang- 
ing attitudes or philosophy. 

To change conditions wise action must 
be taken against those things which cause 
dissatisfaction and make unpleasant sit- 
uations for those in the profession. I 
hope no one will misunderstand my use 
of the word pleasant. Teaching can and 
should be pleasant work but teaching is 
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not easy. It is extremely foolish for me 
to tell teachers that teaching is hard work. 
In my opinion there is nothing which re- 
quires more honest effort or more intelli- 
gent skill than doing a good job in school 
work, 

Teaching is a profession and all who 
take up professional work should know 
that a professional person must be able 
to forget himself and his own personal 
interests in order to accomplish the work 
which his profession demands. In every 
profession willingness to give of one’s 
self is mandatory. Real teaching is not 
a mechanical routine which can be mas- 
tered by taking college courses. It is a 
series of dynamic experiences which 
continue as long as one remains in school 
work. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
much action has been taken to better con- 
ditions for teachers. Review briefly in 
your own mind the advances made in 
teacher’s salaries. You can see some 
progress has been made. It is quite true 
much remains to be done. United ef- 
fort has changed many unsatisfactory 
conditions. Much more can be accom- 
plished if after a careful analysis con- 
structive action is taken against « ondi- 
tions which should be remedied. If de- 
sirable results are to be attained care 
must be taken always to direct our ac- 
tion toward a goal rather than against 
an unsatisfactory condition. 

While some problems require action, 
others demand a changed attitude or al- 
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tered philosophy. Investigate the atti- 
tudes of those who become dissatisfied 
with teaching. Investigate your own at- 
titude when you become discouraged 
about your work. Attitudes can be 
changed, you know. Psychiatrists tell 
us that what happens to us is not nearly 
so important as how we feel about what 
happens to us. This idea is worth ex- 
ploring in establishing a desirable philos- 
ophy. 

What happens is never as important as 
what we do about those things, pleasant 
and unpleasant, which are certain to come 
to all who teach. To each of us there 
comes a time when encouragement is 


necessary. Have you done your part to 
encourage those in your profession who 
have become discouraged? 

Courage, understanding, and coopera- 
tion are basic traits of all who succeed 
in the teaching profession. These same 
traits can help us in our obligation to re- 
cruit and to hold capable people for serv- 
ice in school work. 

Let us here resolve to work together 
in the hope that we might bring to those 
who plan to enter and to those who have 
entered the teaching profession that se- 
curity, contentment, and __ satisfaction 
which we as teachers strive to give all 
who come under our care. 





Future Farmers of 


HE 17th annual Future Farmer con- 

vention held in Louisville in August 
of this year climaxed 16 years of prog- 
ress for the Kentucky farm youths, whose 
organization now numbers about 6,000 
members. 


Approximately 600 Future Farmers 
attended the convention this year, at 
which state officers were elected, winners 
of state contests were chosen, and Ken- 
tucky Farmer Degrees were awarded to 
110 farm youths. Six American Farmer 
candidates also were nominated at the 
convention and Joe Whittington, Bloom- 
field, was named the Star Farmer of Ken- 
tucky for the 1945-46 year. 


Kentucky Future Farmers held their 
first convention in 1931, just one year 
after the organization was perfected in 
Kentucky. The successful efforts of 
Kentucky Future Farmers from this be- 
ginning to build a better Kentucky upon 
the cornerstones of leadership, scholar- 
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Watson ARMSTRONG 
Director Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 


and 


LEE Harris 
Vocational Education 
University of Kentucky 


ship, cooperation, thrift, confidence and 
community service, are reflected in the 
accomplishments of these young farmers 
during the war years. 

The victory pageant at this year’s con- 
vention depicted these accomplishments. 
During the war years Kentucky Future 
Farmers: 

Produced 3,592,748 pounds of beef: 
6,428,500 pounds of pork; 1,789,927 
bushels of corn; 49,565 tons. of hay; 
13,940,561 pounds of tobacco; 2,152,734 
pounds of lamb; 229,502 pounds of 
wool; 682,410 pounds of poultry meat; 
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1,002,110 dozen 
pounds of milk. 
Donated 32,003 cans of food to for- 
eign relief. 
Sold $3,450,000 worth of war bonds. 
Bought $1,335,600 worth of war 
bonds. 
Collected 9,448,400 pounds of scrap. 


The awarding of prizes to winners of 
the state contests at the convention this 
year was the climax of competitive activi- 
ties started back in the spring, when Fu- 
ture Farmers in nine districts through- 
out Kentucky held field days, at which 
district winners were selected. These 
district winners competed for state 
awards at the convention in Louisville. 


19,438,124 


eggs; 


State awards were made for farming 
achievement in dairy, hogs, poultry, to- 
bacco, hay, farm shop, beef cattle, sheep 
and corn. Other awards were made in 
home beautification, pasture improve- 
ment, farm fire prevention, public speak- 
ing, impromptu speaking, chapter meet- 
ing, community dairy improvement, and 
vocal, piano, orchestral and novelty 
music. 


Kentucky Future Farmers competed 
in many other events during the past 
year, such as fairs, sheep shows and fat 
cattle shows. 

The largest of these, of course, was 
the Kentucky State Fair, at which more 
than $2,000 was won by Future Farmers 
in the various classes. Highlight of the 
fair for Future Farmers was the live- 
stock judging contests. About 250 Fu- 
ture Farmers and their teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture competed in the live- 
stock judging events at the 1946 fair. 

Sheep shows and sales for Future 
Farmers were held during the year at 
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Lexington, Louisville and Evansville, 
Ind., and-a tobacco show was held at 
Owensboro in January. All of the above 
activities are annual events. 

Future Farmers who produce beef cat- 
tle are intensely interested every year in 
the Fat Cattle Show which is held at 
Louisville. This year’s show will be held 
November 6, 7 and 8. Future Farmers 
are expected to enter 896 head of fat 
beeves in the show and sale. Future 
Farmers compete for individual, carload- 
lot, and chapter honors at the Louisville 
show. 

An important factor in helping Ken- . 
tucky Future Farmers obtain suitable 
feeder calves, to be fed out and entered 
in the show, is the Kentucky Future 
Farmer Cooperative, Inc. 

Prior to the formation of the coopera- 
tive, beef heifers and yearling ewes were 
bought in carload lots from producers in 
the West and shipped to Kentucky for 
distribution. Since some producers re- 
quired deposits at the time livestock was 
contracted for, and others were unwilling 
to ship animals to be paid for upon ar- 
rival at their destination, it became ap- 
parent that some vehicle was necessary 
by which Future Farmers might transact 
business. t 


A meeting of the Kentucky Future 
Farmer Advisory Committee was called, 
and in session with state Future Farmer 
officers and leaders, formed the Kentucky 
Future Farmer Cooperative, Inc. Such 
a cooperative is made possible under the 
Bingham Cooperative Marketing Act of 
Kentucky, which permits a youth organ- 
ization to form a cooperative which may 
transact business through an adult agent. 

The cooperative has handled $264,145 


worth of business for its members during 
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its three years of existence. It has as- 
sisted Future Farmers in procuring 7,459 
breeding ewes, 431 dairy calves, 2,780 
beef heifers, and steer calves, hybrid seed 
corn and phenothiazine. 


Future Farmers during the first part of 
the 1946-47 year have purchased through 
their cooperative 1,650 beef heifers and 
beef calves, 1,650 western yearling ewes, 
and 409 head of dairy cattle. Approxi- 
mately $100,000 worth of business will 
be handled by the Cooperative this year. 


An important Future Farmer achieve- 
ment in recent years is the Future Farm- 
‘er State Camp at Hardinsburg, which 
was acquired from the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps in 1937. The 94-acre camp 
site was paid for with funds obtained by 
assessing each Future Farmer chapter 
in the state. But since the chapters raised 
money for the assessments through co- 
operative activities, the Future Farmers 
themselves did not contribute from their 
own pockets. 


The 12 camp buildings consist of a 
guest house, mess hall, assembly build- 
ing, storage barn, latrine, large barn and 
six barracks. The camp is free of debt 
and has a caretaker throughout the year. 
It is used largely for recreation and lead- 
ership training. 

Kentucky’s Future Farmers had total 
labor earnings of $1,369,500.31 during 
the 1945-46 school year, which was an 
average of $242.35 per boy. A total of 
12,722 acres of land was devoted to crop 
cultivation by Kentucky Future Farm- 
ers, including 1,949 acres of tobacco and 
6,631 acres of corn. 

The total livestock program included 
1,706 head of beef cattle, 1,465 head of 
dairy cattle, 2,480 head of hogs and 
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5,245 head of sheep. Poultry projects 
included 59,269 chickens. 

In addition to instruction given Ken- 
tucky Future Farmers, the 190 full-time 
vocational agriculture teachers conducted 
classes for 3,578 young, out-of-school 
farmers, 2,883 veterans, and 1,942 adult 
farmers. 


During the last three years of the war 
an average of 70,000 adult Kentucky 
farm men and women were enrolled in 
evening classes in agriculture in Ken- 
tucky. The courses offered these adults 
included every important farm enter- 
prise in Kentucky and the major objec- 
tive was the production of the food 
needed to feed our citizens, our armies, 
and our allies. These courses were 
taught by the regular full-time teachers 
of agriculture and by hundreds of as- 
sistant or special teachers. 


A large percentage of these adults who 
formed the habit of going to evening 
classes during the war are insisting that 
these courses be continued even though 
the war emergency is over. The present 
food situation is adding additional em- 
phasis to the demand for the continua- 
tion of this instruction. 

Approximately 3,000,000 cans of food 
were processed in the state’s 154 com- 
munity canneries, and Future Farmers 
donated 50,000 cans of food to foreign 
relief. 

Kentucky Future Farmers are proud 
of their accomplishments, and justly so. 
The F.F.A. organization’s true objectives 
are defined in its motto: 

Learning To Do 
Doing to Learn 
Earning to Live 
Living to Serve 
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Rural School Day at Fulgham School 


O° Fripay, OCTOBER FOURTH, the at- 

tention of the entire community of 
Fulgham was focused upon its four rural 
schools and the needs of children attend- 
ing them. Parents were awake to the im- 
portance of rural education. 


Over five hundred patrons were pres- 
ent to see what two hundred children 
were doing at school. They saw displays 
of work which had been done in school, 
and were delighted to see their children 
put on “company manners” and be hosts 
and hostesses for a day. There were 
spelling contests, operettas, rhythm 
bands, pageants, plays, and songs on the 
morning program. ‘These were an out- 
growth of work done in the four rural 
schools which serve Fulgham Community 
—Fulgham, Shiloh, Beelerton, and Ray. 
Participating in such a program gave the 
children opportunity to grow in plan- 
ning, dependability, pride in accomplish- 
ment, and leadership. Too, it was fun, 
and fun must have its place in the school 


life of children. 


The noon hour gave the people in the 
community a chance to eat in the new 
cafeteria for which they had raised over 


three thousand dollars. This task, a 
large one for a rural community, had 
been a joy because parents could see di- 
rect benefit to the boys and girls who 
used it. The workshop was turned into 
an eat stand for a day. Its operation 
meant a sum of money to be used in pro- 
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viding a public school music teacher for 
five periods each week. 

The afternoon was given over to ath- 
letic events, and the evening program 
was planned and given by high school 
students. Money from this program went 
into the school fund to be used for the 
benefit of the whole school. A special 
project carried on by the F. F. A. boys 
resulted in more tools for the workshop. 

It is easy to see that schools in such a 
community are on an upward trend in 
providing a better program for children. 
Such a program depends on school equip- 
ment and materials, teachers who have 
the “know how”, and parents who feel 
a partnership in the school program. 

New indoor rest rooms, a new cafe- 
teria, books for children to enjoy, tools 
for the workshop, a music teacher,— 
these and other improvements stand as 
evidence that schools in Fulgham Com- 
munity are the people’s schools and that 
their feeling of responsibility is resulting 
in improved programs of education for 
children. It is the belief of teachers and 
principal that a good school program 
must be based upon this partnership of 
parents, teachers, and children. These 
people by working together are trying to 
meet the challenge of providing opportu- 
nities for rural children which will meas- 
ure up to those available for children 
elsewhere in our nation. 
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We Also Serve 


W: THE teachers of this generation, 
must realize that we are training 
the citizens of a new and different world. 
Atomic energy is a reality to be used for 
world betterment or world destruction. 
Let us not underestimate the magnitude 
of our responsibility to this new world 
order. If we do not now sow the seeds of 
peace and good-will, of social justice, 
and racial tolerance in the hearts and 
minds of the children in our classrooms 
today, there can be no better world tomor- 
row. The school can be a great power for 
world peace. To accept this challenge 
we must alter radically our philosophy 
and our practices. 

Every school in America, no matter 
how small, can serve in the interests of 
world cooperation and brotherhood. If 
we are to be citizens of a world order, we 


must first became worthy citizens of our 
homes, our schools, and our communi- 


ties. Too often the school has been a 
thing apart, an organization functioning 
without the appreciation and understand- 
ing of the people it serves. Centering 
the community interest in the school can 
pay rich dividends. This is a small town 
with limited resources, but during the 
past ten years a conscious effort has been 
made to make the school a vital part of 
community life. The results are signifi- 
cant. 

The enrollment has doubled, and the 
inadequate frame building has been re- 
placed by two splendid native stone 
structures: the fourteen-room instruction 
building and the combined gymnasium 
and auditorium. A new 16mm. sound 
projector is a valuable aid to instruction. 
In addition to the traditional subjects 
the curriculum offers courses in science 
including physics and radio work; train- 
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ing in the use of a well organized li- 
brary; the usual course in commerce; a 
four-year course in home economics in 
a new department equipped with every 
modern convenience; instruction in 
piano and voice; and supervised play 
activities open to all children. The 
Student Council and several clubs offer 
additional opportunities. 

At the back of the main building is the 
community cannery where approxi- 
mately 30,000 cans of food are pro- 
cessed annually. The school lunch pro- 
gram is in its seventh year of continuous 
operation and serves hot lunches to about 
200 children daily. Much of the food 
used in the lunchroom is bought locally 
and processed at the cannery. 

These are all tangible results of the 
united efforts of a progressive superin- 
tendent and board, a competent faculty, 
a loyal and appreciative student body, 
and a community support that is con- 
sistent and generous. 

Because the people of the town are 
partners in the planning and have many 
opportunities to contribute. to school 
activities, they have a real and abiding 
interest in the school. Some of the fol- 
lowing are representative examples of 
community support. The patrons voted 
an extra tax levy to extend the grade 
school term to nine months. Material 
was bought for an auditorium curtain 
and the women of the community made 
it. On many occasions the people have 
volunteered to do the necessary canning 
for the school lunch. One of the most 
delightful experiences ever shared by 
the school and town folk was a com- 
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munity bean stringing. Many parents 
who never found it convenient to visit 
the school before gladly came to lend a 
helping hand. Each Hallowe’en night 
the school and the community unite to 
put on a carnival at the gymnasium. 
Because opportunity is provided for 
everyone to engage in wholesome recrea- 
tion, the vandalism that used to be the 
rule on Hallowe’en is now the exception. 
Local groups have helped provide a 
sliding board for the playground, and 
our merchant friends bought jackets for 
the basketball team. Yesterday we re- 
ceived a check for $10.00 for needed 
school improvements; today, a gift of 
40c. Whether much or little, the spirit 
of helpfulness is the same. 

The children, too, have a part in the 
planning. They help to decide what 


ought to be done and then carry their 
part of the load by caring for school 
property, making book shelves, typing 


library cards, cleaning the playground, 
planting shrubs and grass, and in every 
way acting as responsible partners in the 
general improvement of school and com- 
munity. 

Since our school wants to serve our 
people in every way possible, we advo- 
cate the employment of a physical edu- 
cation director, on a full-time basis, who 
will direct recreational activities during 
the vacation period. We also would 
like to keep the school library open dur- 
ing the summer. We believe these things 
will be done in the near future. 

Believing that the school can build for 
one world through the practice of co- 
operative effort in all of its relationships, 
we also serve in our small way to move 
toward that good world of tomorrow 
when, as Robert Burns says: 

“It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the warld o’er 


Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 
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YOURS . . . for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 


Helps Available from K.E.A.’s Advertisers. 


lla “Natural Color Wild Flower Booklets” 
showing 63 flower pictures in full color with 
identification and places of growth. Useful 
for art, science, social studies and food classes. 
A trial package of 12 booklets with teacher’s 
manual sheets is available for $1.00. (Salada 
Tea) 


12a “Hair Care Begins with a Thorough 
Shampoo” may be used as a bulletin poster or 
may be given to the students. Shows the 6 steps 
for a good shampoo and also diagrams for set- 
ting the hair. It will help encourage good 
hair grooming. (Drene) 

13a “NEW Grooming for Schools Charts” 
—one for girls, one for boys. Shows two 
teen-agers properly groomed for school with 
pointers on grooming of person and grooming 
of clothes to provide specific information for 
use by teachers of Health Education, Home 
Economics, Social Studies, or for use by deans 
and guidance counsellors. Mailed as a set or 
separately. Specify whether you want both or 
the boy’s or girl’s. 

73 For low cost 10-way protection insur- 
ance against health and quarantine write for 
Teachers Casualty Underwriter’s folder. TCU 
will also send you “out-of-the-grab-bag” an 
attractive useful little souvenir, free of charge. 
(Teachers Casualty Underwriters. ) 

94 “6 Steps to Safety” pictures all the fac- 
tors involved in safe pupil transportation, 
school coach construction and operation; high- 
way traffic hazards, training suggestions for 
pupils and organization of a pupil bus patrol. 
Excellent to put into the hands of every driver 
or supervisor of school buses. (Superior 


Coach.) 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I withdrew my account in 1942 and 
joined the army. I am teaching now. What 
is my status in the Retirement System? 


A. Since you have withdrawn your account 
and have been absent more than three years, 
you cannot reinstate your account and service 
credit, but must enter as a new teacher. File 
Form A-2 with your Superintendent. 


2. Q. I have 31 years of service credit and 
am 50 years old. I have taken a bookkeeping 
job. What is best to do about my retirement? 


A. Pay your retirement contribution direct 
to the Retirement Office each year until you 
become disabled or reach age 60. Retire at 
that time. Your contribution in the future 
will be the same amount you paid under your 
last school contract. 


3. Q. When my baby was born in 1941, I 
quit teaching. I have a prior service certifi- 
cate and have not withdrawn my account. | 
began teaching again this fall. What is my 
standing? 


A. You should present your Retirement Cer- 
tificate to your Superintendent. Your service 
credit is still valid. File no forms. 


4. Q. May I change my beneficiary? 
A. ¥es. Write for Form A-1 (18). 


5. Q. After a teacher retires, how long does 
he receive the pension? 


A. For life; excepting that if a teacher re- 
tires for disability before age 60 and recovers 
before age 60 the pension is stopped and he 
returns to teaching. He retires later for super- 
annuation and draws pension for life. 


6. Q. What is the lowest age at which a 
teacher can retire? 
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A. If disabled, age 50; otherwise, age 60. 


7. Q. If a member teaches, say three 
months, and becomes sick, can he pay retire- 
ment dues for the remainder of the year? 


A. Yes. 


8. Q. During school year 1944-45 I did not 
teach or pay retirement dues. Is it too late to 
pay for that year? 

A. Yes. In your case you could not have 
paid for it unless you had a leave of absence. 


9. Q. I have. taught in another state the 
last 3 years. Can I get service credit for 
them? 


A. Yes. Apply for credit on Form O-3 at 
the close of your present school. Be prepared 
to pay the contribution you would have paid 
had you taught in Kentucky plus three per 
cent compound interest. We shall be glad to 
calculate it for you. 

10. Q. Having taught 29 years in Kentucky 
including 1935-36, then resuming teaching in 
1943-44 and continuing to the present includ- 
ing 1946-47 when can | retire and what an- 
nuity will I be paid? 

A. If you are 60 or over, you were eligible 
to retire July 1, 1946, and will continue to be 
eligible as long as you teach three (3) years 
or more of each six-year period. You will re- 
ceive not less than $300.00 per year. 

11. Q. I hold a Retirement Certificate, but 
I have been in the army four years. I am 
teaching. What should I do? 

A. Present your Retirement Certificate at 
your Superintendent’s office. If you care to 
do so you may pay your contribution for the 
four years, plus 3% compound interest, and 
receive eredit for them. 

12. Q. I am writing for our class in Educa- 
tion. We are all under 24. If we teach each 
year until retirement, at what age can we re- 
tire on the maximum annuity? 


A. At age 64. 

13. Q. I have recently quit teaching to care 
for my mother who is old. How long can | 
be inactive and keep my service credit? 

A. Six years from July 1, 1947. If you 
have funds not otherwise required, pay your 
dues for all the year 1946-47. 
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Tin Can Parade 


|, ore WITH ITs beautiful horses and 
other equally famed items, the Blue- 
grass State of Kentucky is fast expanding 
another virtue — that of home and com- 
munity canning. 

A fine example is the little rural town 
of Vine Grove, 38 miles south of Louis- 
ville, where “a-doing what come natural- 
ly” is certain nowadays to include can- 
ning of fruits, vegetables, and meats. 

In fact, Vine Grove neighbors are just 
about the canningest people in Kentucky, 
for the record shows that last year 500 
families preserved more than 100,000 
quarts, or an average of 200 quarts per 
home. This year it will likely be more, 
because so far this season, the amount of 
foods canned exceeds 1945 by four 
times, although part of this increase can 
be discounted due to a late season on last 
vear’s vegetables. 

The Vine Grove community cannery is 
a war-born enterprise, but unlike a lot 
of emergency activities, it did not die at 
the war’s end but instead has continued 
its phenomenal growth because the peo- 
ple of Vine Grove realize more and more 
that food preservation is insurance for 
better health and good eating in winter. 

Let’s go back to the beginning of Vine 
Grove’s community canning project and 
trace its progress as told by J. T. Alton, 
the energetic school principal, and Lin- 
don Powell, the youthful vocational agri- 
culture teacher. 

The year was 1943. A little frame 
shack—24 by 36 feet—was hastily 
thrown up and some equipment installed. 
Neighbors were invited to bring in their 
products and use the scant facilities. The 
folks came and that year they carried 
home 35,000 quart cans of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and meats. 
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“But we needed more space and addi- 
tional canning equipment to serve the 
community,” Alton pointed out. 

So, he and agriculture teacher Powell 
went to Georgia as guests of the Georgia 
Department of Education and visited a 
number of community canneries—to get 
new ideas and to learn of new develop- 
ments which could be used in building a 
new center in Vine Grove. Georgia leads 
the nation in the number of community 
canning plants and, therefore, it was 
quite natural for the Kentuckians to turn 
to that State for aid and suggestions. 

Back in Vine Grove, the two leaders 
set to work on their new building. They 
drew up plans and, with the assistance of 
experts in plumbing and other installa- 
tions, built a large concrete block struc- 
ture, complete with all equipment neces- 
sary for community canning needs. 

“People ’round here do very little can- 
ning at home any more,” Alton and Pow- 
ell say. “They use the cannery, because 
the job is quicker and the canned food is 
of better quality than if done in the home. 

“Likewise, people like to visit each 
other—talk while they work,” the Vine 
Grove teachers continued. “Neighbors 
bring their produce in for canning and 
have a good time together while putting 
it up. It’s a great morale builder for the 
community. 

“Every day, you'll see folks bartering 
products. Someone with plenty of beans 
will swap part of his produce for to- 
matoes. Or families will pool vegetables 
in making soup mixture. One will bring 
tomatoes, another corn, and so on.” 
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In their canning, most of the Vine 
Grove people look ahead more than a 
year. 

Take the good-natured old gentleman 
by the name of C. E. Bennett. He’s a reg- 
ular visitor to the cannery during the 
summer season; that is, up until 11 
o’clock in the morning, when he rushes 
away for a part-time job of delivering 
papers. “Might be a bad year, so I al- 
ways can more’n I need,” he said, adding 
that “I still have vegetables canned back 
in 1943.” He usually cans about 500 
quarts a year. 

“No, I couldn’t get along without this 


cannery,” Bennett said as he lifted an- 
other can of tomato juice to the seaier. 
“No more of that canning at home for me 
—not while I can use the equipment of 
a community school cannery.” 

Mr. Bennett doesn’t stop with canning 
the more popular products. Besides to- 
matoes, tomato juice, beans, corn, and 
peaches, he seldom misses putting up sev- 
eral cans of squash, pumpkin, apple 
sauce, cabbage, and kale. 

Mrs. Jimmie Cralle has a big family, 
so she too cans a large quantity at the 
Vine Grove cannery—800 to 900 quarts 
most years. Like Bennett, she looks 


CANNING SCENE—It’s a busy time for neighbors at the Vine Grove (Ky.) community canning center as 
they work fast and hard to put up their fruits and vegetables. But the cannery provides an opportunity 
for the families to visit with one another, so they enjoy their trips to the plant. The fine-looking tomatoes 


in the foreground are a product of home gardens around Vine Grove. 
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ahead, lest there be a lean canningyear, 
and usually each winter finds her using 
food canned two seasons before. 

Another Vine Grove woman, Mrs. Bur- 
ton Davis, brought in a couple of bushels 
of peaches in mid-August this year, and 
here’s her canning pantry list as of that 
time: 40 quarts of peaches from two 
bushels, 84 quarts of beans, 22 cabbage, 
14 soup, 42 tomato juice, 25 tomatoes, 9 
plums, 6 corn-on-cob, 30 corn, 7 grape 
juice, 30 apples, 8 pints pears, and 12 
pints pickles. And there’s more canning 
ahead for her this season, especially to- 
matoes. Also, hog killing time usually 
yields 3 to 4 porkers, of which she cans 
the ribs, tenderloin, sausage, and other 
small cuts. Canning chicken is in her 
line, too. 

To be truthful, Mrs. Davis says she 
can’t think of a thing in the way of canned 
stuff that she has to buy. In fact, she al- 
ways has plenty of food when visitors are 
around, because besides herself, there’s 


only one other regular “boarder’”—her 


husband. “But the canned goods come 
in mighty handy when folks start visit- 
ing you,” she admitted. 

The cannery is well equipped, having 
retorts, coolers, electric sealing machine, 
tables for preparation of produce, a pea 
and butterbean sheller, a green bean cut- 
ter, and a tomato juicer. “Takes four 
minutes to shell a bushel of butterbeans,” 
Powell, the agriculture teacher, said. 

A flat rate of five cents a can, regard- 
less of size, is charged as canning fee. 
This fee includes use of equipment, fuel, 
and the tin cans themselves. For use of 
the sheller, juicer, or bean cutter, an ad- 
ditional one cent per can is charged. 

The Vine Grove plant, as in the case of 
most community and school canneries, 
was set up under the auspices of and with 
the assistance of the vocational agricul- 
ture division of the State Department of 
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Education. In addition, for technical 
advice on cannery operation procedures, 
the Vine Grove people called in F. C. 
Penuel, community canning specialist of 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. Alton pointed out short-cuts 
suggested by Penuel have proved very 
helpful in obtaining maximum canning 
capacity during the rush summer months. 

Plenty of tomatoes are home grown 
around Vine Grove, so as an aid to 
health and to create greater use of the 
crop, making of tomato juice is being 
stressed, and gratifying results are being 
obtained. The cannery last year pur- 
chased a juicer, thereby simplifying the 
making of juice, so now people are 
really going in for tomato juice. This 
year the production of tomato juice is 
expected to exceed 20,000 quarts — 
1,200 quarts were put in one day this 
summer. 

As to the popularity of canned stuff, 
you guessed it — tomatoes and tomato 
juice make up the biggest percentage of 
the food preserved at Vine Grove. 
Peaches are second, green beans third, 
and corn fourth. 

There’s a story within itself on 
peaches, which were a plentiful crop all 
over the country this year. Fey peaches 
are grown in that area of Kentucky, so 
the Vine Grove agriculture teachers 
simply go to Georgia for truck loads of 
the fruit each year. This season they 
trucked 500 bushels from Georgia; the 
neighbors bought and put them up. In 
addition, it is estimated that 300 addi- 
tional bushels were canned, making 
about 16,000 No. 2 size cans. These 
cans, if bought at commercial retail 
prices, would cost in the vicinity of 50 
cents each; however, as it is, the cost is 
running 17 to 18 cents. . 

Besides peaches, the Vine Grove folks 
afford a market for apple growers, too, 
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because they buy and can up a good 
supply of this fruit each year. 

Even some of the neighbors are can- 
ning Irish potatoes — also a plentiful 
crop this year. By canning, they are 
assured of having good potatoes when- 
ever they want them this winter. 


Alton has served two years as Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. As the principal, he is now 
starting his twelfth year at Vine Grove. 
He came to the school as agriculture 
teacher, and when he became principal, 
he was succeeded by Powell, another 








trained agriculture man, who is now 
starting his sixth year. Powell’s wife is 
a home economics teacher and has served 
in that capacity at Vine Grove for four 
years. At present she is devoting her 
time to the rearing of a family. 


The school provides an abbatoir for 
the community, and most people killed 
their hogs there last year — about 400 
porkers. A large amount of meat was 
canned. Many people brought in quar- 
ters of beef they had purchased and 
canned it. This included canning of 
hard-to-get steaks. 


FOOD INSURANCE—Winter won’t catch the Vine Grove (Ky.) people without food. At extreme left, Mrs. 
Jess Boyd is busy filling cans while Wanda Boyd takes time out to see how the neighbors, Mrs. Burton Davis 
and Mary Heinzen, are getting along with their peaches, corn, and beans. They, like their friends, patronize 
the community cannery operated by the Vine Grove School. (Burrell—Aug. 1946) PMA Inf. Serv. 
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Just completed is another enterprize 
that will boost food preservation at Vine 
Grove. It’s a freezer locker, with 304 
locker drawers. This may mean that a 
large amount of produce ordinarily 
canned will be stored in the lockers. This 
will be especially true of meats, but as 
the Vine Grove teachers point out, it will 
still be food preservation. 

How many trips does the average 
family make to the community cannery? 
Well, Mr. Alton figures about 10 per 
season, depending on how many kinds of 
vegetables and friits it puts up. 

As an Army officer’s wife said: “You 
can’t belong to the Bridge Club at Fort 
Knox unless you canned at Vine Grove; 
otherwise, you wouldn’t have anything to 
talk about.” Many of the Fort Knox 
military used the cannery, especially 
during the war years. 

Linked closely with the cannery and 
locker is a school lunchroom where Vine 
Grove school children get a well-balanced 
hot meal and milk for 15 cents a day. 


The cannery furnishes a great part of 
the food used in the lunchroom. About 
15,000 quarts were canned for such use 
in 1945, Alton says he is putting up all 
the peaches, corn, tomatoes, and green 
beans. (if he can buy enough from 
farmers) needed for operation of the 
lunchroom this coming year. Any food 
bought under the government’s price 
support program and donated to the 
school is canned for lunchroom use. 

“Another big purpose of canning for 
the school lunch program,” Alton said, 
“is to sell the family on the canning idea, 
so it will have a carry-over in the home. 
When a family is well fed, the child will 
learn better at school. 

“When we first started lunches, many 
children would not drink milk. Today, 
it is unusual to find one child that 
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doesn’t like it. However, at present it 
would be difficult to get a Vine Grove 
school child to drink raw milk, but at the 
time our lunch program was put into 
operation, we had to throw away our 
pasteurized milk because no one would 
drink it. 


YOUNG LADY OF CANNING—Wanda Boyd fills 
cans of green beans at the Vine Grove (Ky.) com- 
munity cannery. More than 500 families annually 
put up a total of 100,000 quarts of food at this can- 
ning center each year. - 

(Burrell—Aug. 1946) PMA Inf. Serv. 


“Since ‘ we’ve had school lunches, 
grades have improved, and so has school 
attendance. Last year for grade school 
attendance, our percentage was 93.3, 
and 96 for high school. This compares 
with a State average of about 74 per- 
cent.” 

All these programs canning, 
freezer locker, school lunch — have im- 
proved the health of Vine Grove’s popu- 
lation, both the young and old. For one 
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thing, school children show fewer re- 
actors to TB now than previously, and 
this is credited to improvement of diet. 

Another observation by Alton: “Be- 
fore the school lunch program was in- 
augurated, in our athletic program we 
seldom found a boy who wore a size 9 
shoe; now it’s hard to find one who wears 
a shoe that small.” 


Powell, the vocational agriculture 
teacher, starts his canning program early 
each year — during the winter, in fact. 
He writes mimeographed letters to the 
families, usually monthly. Before plant- 
ing time in the spring, he begins to urge 
the planting of gardens and other plots 
of vegetables, pointing out how much 
acreage is needed to produce enough for 
the family’s fresh food supply and can- 
ning. Thus, the people are well advised 
on food plans early in the year, and 
when canning season rolls around, the 
harvests of vegetables begin to come into 
the cannery. 

Likewise, he continues throughout the 
year to urge continuous gardening and 
canning, and gives other helpful infor- 
mation on farm jobs. 

During the regular school year, about 
60 boys are enrolled in Powell’s agricul- 
ture classes, and 75 girls in the home 
economics classes. These young people 
receive instruction in the cannery, locker 


_ plant, school lunchroom, and other shops 


of the school, thereby affording them 
training of value to both themselves and 
their parents. 

“Few other things can convert a par- 
ent as completely as to see a good prac- 
tice being employed by the child,” he 
says. 

During the war, the vocational agri- 
culture boys brought a lot of their dad’s 
farm machinery to school for repair in 
the school farm shop. In fact, the class 
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took old machinery which farmers had 
worn out and junked, repaired and 
painted it, and bought new parts. Later, 
they sold this machinery to the farmers 
who had junked it originally, and as a 
result, caused increased food production 
to help win the war. 

When, during the war, plow lines were 


‘ scarce but twine was available, the agri- 


culture class bought a few balls of twine, 
and under guidance of Powell, made 
plow ropes for their farm use — at half 
the retail cost. 

Yes, Vine Grove is forging ahead with 
food preservation, and saving most of 
the food it produces, thereby releasing 
other foods for the millions starving 
overseas. At the same time, food preser- 
vation is paying the people of Vine 
Grove great dividends in improved 
health and better eating. 





Test Yourself 
(Turn to page 47 for answers) 
QUESTIONS 

1. Is the per cent of Kentucky’s school bud- 
get spent for administrative costs increas- 
ing or decreasing? 
How many children are transported to 
school at public expense? 
What does transportation cost? 
Where does the money come from for cost 
of pupil transportation? 
How much do free textbooks cost? 
Where does the money come from for the 
purchase of free textbooks? 
What were the total state tax collections 
last year? 

8. Is the average number of children en- 
rolled per teacher in Kentucky increasing 
or decreasing? 

9. What per cent of the total cost of public 
education in Kentucky is borne by the 
state? 

10. Are teachers salaries increasing or de- 
creasing in Kentucky? 

11. What is the average length of the school 
term in Kentucky? 

12. Who was the first superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in Kentucky? 
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PETER 


RutH CuNNINGHAM 


Assistant Professor 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


i bw is the story of Peter’s accident. 


Or was it an accident? 


It all started because the puppy wig- 
gled all over when he wagged his tail. 
Peter loved him at first sight. And he 
was sure the puppy returned his affec- 
tion. He’d found The Pup on the way 
home from school, obviously a stray. 
Peter knew how his mother felt about 
dogs. It was no use trying to persuade 
her to let him keep The Pup, but maybe, 
just maybe, he could smuggle him past 
her watchful eye and keep him in his 
room. 


It had worked, but not for long. How 
can you explain to a small puppy that he 
must be quiet? The Pup just naturally 
yipped with joy when Peter came back to 
see him after fetching a few tidbits from 
the kitchen. And that was the end, or 
rather the beginning, depending on how 
you look at things. 


Peter’s mother was furious. She 
shoved The Pup out the back door and 





Editor's Note: The story of Peter’s accident was 
written for the NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL and 
made available to this magazine at the request of our 
Rural Editorial Service. Tlustrations courtesy of 
Safety Education. 





ordered Peter to go to his room and wait 
until his father came home. 


When Grandfather Ebenezer heard 
about The Pup he tried to intervene. 
Grandfather Ebenezer was an amazing 
person. Some said he was decidedly 
queer, touched in the head. He told won- 
drous stories of faraway places and 
times, and talked of griffins, dragons and 
unicorns as though they were just around 
the corner. Peter knew the old man was 
a rare and wonderful person. But Peter’s 
mother wouldn’t listen to his eloquent 
persuasion. She told him he was a “mud- 
dle-headed old fuddy-duddy” and could 


just keep his nose out of her business. 


Grandmother Martha overheard this 
conversation and she didn’t like it one 
bit. She knew her Ebenezer was no mud- 
dle-headed old fuddy-duddy. She was so 
angry about it that she could not keep 
her mind on her quilting. Grandmother 
Martha was known far and wide for her 
colorful crazy quilts. She made them 
from bits cut from the gay dresses she’d 
buy and then be afraid to wear—afraid 
because the neighbors might laugh at an 
old lady trying to look like a young pea- 
cock. She would let Peter choose sam- 
ples of crimson, gold and blue to tuck in 
his pocket against a lonely moment. 
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When Peter’s father came home from 
work he was in a bad mood. Peter’s 
father’s boss had decided he couldn’t af- 
ford a trip to Florida for his wife. Over 
the breakfast table she had said a lot of 
nasty things about his incompetence as a 
breadwinner. All that day Peter’s 
father’s boss was sore about the things 
his wife had said. He told Peter’s father 
he was inefficient and would have to mend 
his ways if he wanted to keep his job. 
When time came for the whipping on 
which Peter’s mother insisted, Peter’s 

father hit harder than necessary. But it 
was understandable; perhaps, Peter’s 
father’s boss’s wife made life miserable 
for Peter’s father’s boss who made life 
miserable for Peter’s father so he made 
life miserable for Peter. 


Grandfather Ebenezer had no stories 
to tell that evening. Grandmother 
Martha had put her quilting away so 
there were no bright samples to tuck in 
one’s pocket against a lonely moment. 
The Pup was out in a cold, unfriendly 
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world. Peter cried himself to sleep. 


The next day was the day Miss Bishop 
decided to give reading tests to Peter’s 
second grade. Miss Bishop was ambitious. 
She had decided she’d have the very 
best second grade language program in 
the city, or in the whole state, or maybe, 
the best in the entire nation. She worked 
hard at it. For example, one day Peter 
had burst forth with, “Miss Bishop, them 
clouds is like pink kittens, ain’t they?” 
Miss Bishop had been very patient. She’d 
said, “Peter, you know better than that. 
We don’t say ‘them clouds is’ or ‘ain’t’. 
Now try again.” But Peter refused to 
repeat the sentence; so Miss Bishop had 
concluded he was a stubborn boy and 
had found it necessary to put a poor 
mark on his report card. 

The testing of reading was part of the 
ambitious language program Miss Bishop 
had undertaken. She warned the boys 


and girls they must do their very best. 


Everyone, including Peter, worked very, 
very hard. When the papers were col- 
lected, Peter’s happened to be on top. 
It wasn’t hard to see that he hadn’t done 
much. There were lots of blank spaces 
and nothing else much but smudges and 
scrawls. This was most annoying to Miss 
Bishop. How could she have a good lan- 
guage program if Peter wouldn’t do well 
on tests? Of course, she’d known all 
along that Peter couldn’t read, but his 
poor performance on the neatly stand- 
ardized test made it a more final, formid- 
able and unfortunate fact. It was the 
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last straw. She made Peter stand up in 
front of the class while she said, “Boys 
and girls, look at Peter. He’s a booby 
who can’t read.” The other children 
laughed and laughed. 


Finally the school day was over. As 
Peter walked from the classroom he 
thought about the misery of the world. 
He was a booby. It must be so: the 
teacher had said it, and the other boys 
and girls had laughed. His father had 


whipped him hard, very hard. Grand- 


father Ebenezer had no more stories to 
tell him and Grandmother Martha gave 
him no more gay scraps. His mother had 
chased away The Pup, and—Just then 
Peter, as he started down the stone steps 
in front of the school, stumbled and fell. 
When they picked him up at the bottom 
of the steps he was badly bruised and had 
a broken arm. 

In the school’s records Peter’s fall was 
listed as an accident. Was it an acci- 
dent? 





Announcing the Seventh 
Annual Southeastern 
Regional Conference 


Lexington, Kentucky — Lafayette Hotel 
December 27-28 


This conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association, will have for its theme “A 
Program of Action”—Building Strong and 
Active Local Associations and Developing 
Finer Human Relationships. It is being 
planned by Mrs. Jessie Fugett of Lexington, 
Kentucky, the Southeastern Regional Direc- 
tor and President of the Department of the 
Kentucky Education Association. 


The program will include panel discussions 
by teacher leaders of the region, and discus- 
sion groups in which professional problems 
will be considered. Those leaders who want 
the local associations to develop more prestige 
within the profession and community will be 
given the opportunity to experience the tech- 
niques necessary to achieve such ends. 

It is believed that this conference will bet- 
ter meet the needs of teachers today because 
it considers not only the area of developing 
strong professional associations, but also the 
area of improving educational services. 
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Classroom teachers must be more and more 
concerned about the type of program which 
is needed within our schools today. 

It is hoped that many Kentucky educators 
will avail themselves of the opportunity to 
participate in this conference. 


General sessions will be held at 2 P.M. and 
7:30 P.M., Friday, December 27, and Satur- 
day at 9:15 A.M. and 2 P.M. Entertainment 
will include a tea at 4 P.M. on Friday and a 
banquet at 7 P.M., in the Gold Room, La- 
fayette Hotel, Saturday, December 28. Dr. 
Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Serv- 
ice of the National Education Association, 
will be the guest speaker. All reservations 
should be made at once. 


Miss Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary 
and Miss Mary Titus, President, of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be here for 
the conference and open house will be ob- 
served following Friday night’s session so that 
you may know these officers. 


The Department of Classroom Teachers of 
the Kentucky Education Association feels 
honored to have this meeting in Kentucky and 
teachers should avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss the classroom teach- 
er program with leaders from the southern 
states in this region. 
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To Britain 


HE 148 suCCESSFUL candidates se- 
lected for the first postwar exchange 
of teachers between the United States and 
Great Britain were announced recently 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 


sioner of Education. 


Boys and girls in 74 schools in this 
country will hear this fall for the first 
time accents and pronunciations entirely 
new to them when they listen to their new 
teachers from England, Scotland, and 
Wales. And overseas, British, Welsh, 
and Scottish children will come in con- 
tact with the American language at first- 
hand as teachers from Maine, Tennessee, 
California and other states begin work on 
this new international assignment. 


The suggestion for the exchange came 
to the U. S. Department of State from the 
British Foreign Office for the Committee 
on the Interchange of Teachers in Great 
Britain shortly after V-J Day. The State 
Department’s Division of International 
Exchange of Persons in its Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs, in collaboration with leading edu- 
cational groups, formed a committee 
which requested the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in the Federal Security Agency to 
assume responsibility for arranging the 
administrative details of the exchange 
project. To serve as chairman of the 
committee Commissioner Studebaker 
named Paul E. Smith of the Division of 
International Educational Relations of 


the U. S. Office of Education. 


Because of the limited time in which to 
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arrange for the first interchange, the 
Committee for the United States an- 
nounced the plan to school officials chief- 
ly in cities of 20,000 to 200,000 popula- 
tion and asked for the nomination of 
teachers. The 74 teachers finally selected 
from several hundred candidates are rep- 
resentative of all fields of education from 
nursery school through high school. The 
same method of selection in Great Britain 
resulted in 1700 applications from which 
74 teachers were chosen. 


Two obstacles were apparent almost 
immediately. Both countries are handi- 
capped by a shortage of teachers and a 
shortage of housing. Exchanges, there- 
fore, had to be on an almost identical 
basis, so far as grades and subjects 
taught. In most instances the teachers 
on both sides of the Atlantic have been in 
touch with each other by mail, and as- 


-surances of housing accommodations 


have already been received. 


Each teacher concerned assumes all 
traveling expenses incident to the trans- 
fer from his present post to the new one. 
Each teacher has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence with pay from the 
school district in which he is regularly 
employed. 

Ashland is the one city in Kentucky 
scheduled for the exchange plan. Miss 
Elma V. Fisher, Wylie School, Ashland, 
will go to West Norfolk and King’s Lynn 
High School, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
while Miss Dorothy J. Hamilton will take 
Miss Fisher’s place in Ashland. 
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‘Aeronautics in High School Program” 


OR CENTURIES man has dreamed of 

moving through space, and ingenious 
devices were invented in an aitempt to 
overcome the pull of gravity. Early in 
the twentieth century man succeeded in 
developing aircraft capable of rising 
from the ground for short intervals but 
it was not until World War I that the 
airplane became of any importance. 
Then it was of limited military value. 
The twenty years following the war saw 
a constant evolution in the airplane. 
Fortunately, we had a few men with 
vision enough to see the commercial and 
military value of aircraft to keep the in- 
dustry steadily moving forward. When 
war came in Europe, our air force per- 
sonnel numbered less than 25,000 and 
we were equally deficient in planes. In 
five years time we were able to increase 
the personnel ten fold and the develop- 
ment in planes and equipment was phe- 
nomenal. 

In order to stimulate interest in avia- 
tion among our boys and girls the 
schools were requested to offer a general 
course in pre-flight aeronautics. A great 
number of schools responded to the re- 
quest but as the war drew to a close and 
the air corps training program tapered 
off the schools began to eliminate the 
course. Unfortunately, few people con- 
sider the airplane sufficiently important 
to warrant special educational attention. 
They fail to recognize its importance in 
national and international affairs. If 
we are complacent in this matter we shall 
awaken to find our nation a second-rate 
power. We must remain supreme in the 
air or become a satellite nation and lose 
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W. J. Exvuiorr 


Highlands High School 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


the heritage for which so many have 
given so much. 


American boys and girls are eager 
for aviation information and need but 
little stimulating. Educational authori- 
ties only need to provide aviation in- 
formation and the pupils will eagerly 
respond. 

In setting up a general course one 
should consider the aims, qualifications 
of available teaching personnel, place- 
ment of subject matter, and content or 
units to be presented. A few major ob- 
jectives might be: (1) To create an in- 
terest in aviation (2) To supply general 
information on aviation (3) To provide 
vocational guidance in aviation (4) To 
supply the basis for a leisure-time activi- 
ty (5) To provide a ground course for 
those. expecting to fly. 


The pupil should recognize the place 
of aviation and its effects upon our 
political and economic life, how it has 
eliminated distances, and made isolation 
no longer possible. He should be able 
to comprehend the principles of flight, 
aircraft construction, the elements of 
weather, basic communications, maps, 
charts, time, and the fundamentals of 
navigation. A general aeronautics course 
should make the individual a more in- 
telligent patron of air transportation and 
develop in him a logical viewpoint as to 
American aviation needs. Through the 
wide range of activities the pupil can de- 
cide whether or not he is interested 
enough to continue training for entrance 
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into aviation as an occupation. Like- 
wise, if he expects to fly a plane he will 
be well grounded in the basic funda- 
mentals which will not only make flying 
more enjoyable but also safer. For those 
who do not care to learn the art of fly- 
ing there are many leisure-time activities 
developed through general aviation 
courses, such as amateur weather fore- 
casting, building and flying models, and 
aircraft identification. 

A second step in setting up the aero- 
nautics program is the securing of quali- 
fied teachers. When the secondary 
schools were urged to add these courses 
most schools called upon the mathe- 
matics and science teachers to handle the 
program, while some schools drafted any 
available teacher. State Universities set 
up short courses in summer school to 
provide training for these teachers at 
government expense. This preparation 
was inadequate, first, because the course 
was too short and did not provide for 
flight experience; secondly, many 
teachers selected were not interested in 
the program; and thirdly, most of the 
instructors teaching the courses had little 
if any experience in the field of aviation. 
If this program is to succeed we must 
have instructors who have more than a 
casual interest in the subject, and who 
have had special courses in aviation sub- 
ject matter combined with actual flying 
experience. 

Another question we must answer is, 
should aeronautics be taught as a 
separate course or broken down unit by 
unit and added to already existing 
courses? Since aviation is a science 
vital to our national security, warrants 
high standards, and requires the enroll- 
ment of those who are genuinely inter- 
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ested the writer feels that more will be 
accomplished by offering aeronautics as 
a separate course. The course offers an 
excellent opportunity to integrate and 
apply the subject matter taught in the 
physical and biological sciences, mathe- 
matics, and social sciences. 

Many schools teaching preflight aero- 
nautics as a pre-induction course have 
now dropped the course but not all of 
the content. They have placed the prin- 
ciples of navigation in mathematics, 
theory of flight and meteorology in 
physics, maps and charts in geography. 
Administration officials see the value and 
realize the interest which this material 
will add to these courses. But what 
about courses already burdened with 
valuable material that no teacher can 
hope to cover in the time allotted? Who 
is to decide what knowledge is of most 
worth — what should be added and what 
discarded? One thing is certain — 
aviation units cannot be added to ex- 
isting courses without discarding some- 
thing. Aviation material should not be 
merely incidental. 

What should the content of a general 
course in Aeronautics be? The course 
should include a brief history of man’s 
attempt to fly and trace the development 
of the aviation industry. It should pro- 
vide units in aerodynamics, structures, 
engines, meteorology,- navigation, and 
communications. Provisions should be 
made for keeping up with current avia- 
tion developments. If feasible, provi- 
sions should be made for each pupil to 
take some actual flight time if he so de- 
sires. A couple of hours in the air will 
prove more valuable than several hours 
in the class room if the work is properly 
presented and coordinated. In schools 
where this plan is not feasible it would 
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be well to carefully evaluate the content 
of the physical and biological sciences, 
and mathematics. Eliminate the ma- 
terial of doubtful value and enrich the 
course with practical material from the 
field of aviation. In this way we might 
create a greater interest in these courses 
and at the same time impart some gen- 
eral information on aviation. 


The national state exists on the pre- 
mise of self-defense and national se- 
curity. Air power has lessened this 
prospect of national security for many 
nations and if we become complacent our 
national state will be jeopardized: In 
this air-age our national strength lies in 
scientific skill and intellectual potency, 
not manpower and resources. We must 
develop air-mindedness in the youth of 
America; promote widespread personal 
flying; build a strong aircraft industry 
and transport service; maintain the most 
advanced Air Force; and develop an ex- 
tensive research program. 

The public schools of America must 
share this responsibility. They can do 
much to develop air-mindedness in our 
youth and impart general information on 
aviation through a well developed gen- 
eral aeronautics course on the senior 
high school level. 








CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


SUPERINTENDENTS — Notify 
us of your needs as they develop. 
Teachers registering continually. 
TEACHERS—If you are not now 
serving to the best of your ca- 
pacities and with satisfaction to 


yourself, write us today. No 


registration fee. 


TRI-STATE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


605 Coppin Bldg. Covington, Ky. 
“One Minute From Cincinnati” 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Attyn AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

American Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St. Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

DousBLEDAY AND CoMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Guitp—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham- 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

Hovucuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Lawiaw Brotuers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lyons AND CAaRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 

McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 
East Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
6144. 

Rano McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—iMr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H.'L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, ForesmMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 


‘WEBSTER PusBLisHiINc CompaNy—Mr. John L. Gra- 


ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Book Encyciopepta—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Kentucky Resources 


What the Secondary Schools Should Teach 
About Use of the Resources 


HE HIGH SCHOOL should teach its 

students to understand the communi- 
ty’s resources — natural and human. It 
should teach them how to use those re- 
sources in solving community problems. 
And it should teach them the relation- 
ships between the local community and 
the problems of the state community, the 
national community, the world com- 
munity. 

How can the high school teach the best 
use of resources? The answer to this 
question can be found by observation 
and study of outstanding schools in the 
South which believe in resource-use 
education. My acquaintance with many 
of these schools in different southern 
states leads me to recommend that — 
first of all — the high schools modify 
their schedules. They must stop locking 
their doors with the ringing of a bell at 
3 p.m., 5 days a week, 9 months a year. 
The high school that is effectively de- 
veloping the human resources of the 
community makes its space and equip- 
ment available at any time they are 
needed. It serves the adult population as 
well as the students, and thus demon- 
strates use and improvement of human 
resources. Its doors are open to all, 
and what goes on inside is of interest to 
all. To an outsider, the school repre- 
sents the community for it is the center of 
learning and doing. 

The administrative procedures of the 
typical high school will need revision. 
Every relationship should be democratic, 
every individual should be recognized 
as valuable. School board members, 
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University of Kentucky 


superintendent, principals, and _ other 
supervisors, teachers, janitors, students, 
all understand the purpose of the pro- 
gram and help in planning and carrying 
it out. The school is democratic in its 
dealings with other agencies — it initi- 
ates working relationships with any 
agency interested in the educational ap- 
proach to community improvement. 
Health departments, scouts, public li- 
braries, agricultural extension depart- 
ments, and many other organizations are 
made vital parts of the total educational 
program. 

Moreover, the administrative plan 
recognizes the high school as a link be- 
tween the elementary school and college 
or education outside of school. The 
typical high school must see itself in a 
new light — not as a separate entity ac- 
cepting a group of “properly qualified” 
boys and girls, exposing them to a series 
of required subjects and electives, pass- 
ing or failing them according to the num- 
ber of facts they can put on paper at the 
end of a term, and graduating those who 
accumulate enough credits to allow them 
to enter college. The high school whose 
program is based upon resource use 
gives opportunity for college prepara- 
tion, certainly; but it also gives all the 
young people who will not go to college 
opportunity to learn how to live in a 
world increasingly complex. It furnishes 
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planned guidance in vocations and in 
personal problems. 

The typical high school will find that 
its curriculum is too static for- effective 
teaching of resource use. A curriculum 
based upon needs and problems implies 
thorough study of the community, and fre- 
quent changes in the curriculum based 
on changes revealed by the study. Study 
of the community is a learning process 
in itself, and use and evaluation of the 
information obtained gives a new and 
real interest to every subject-matter field. 

In a program based upon resource 
use, the high school uses the environment 
as a laboratory. A town’s business 
district, a farm, a forest, an eroded hill- 
side, a flood, can supply material for any 
class or for all classes. The schoolyard 
itself can be a demonstration of good 
soil management and suitable landscap- 
ing. Such projects as vegetable gardens, 
fish ponds, plantations of fruit and 
nut trees, and gully control, carried 
out by high-school students, will 
serve as an example and an incentive to 
the whole community. The school may 
even start a new community industry or 
enterprise when the need is indicated. 
A cannery, a food locker, a machine 
repair shop, a sawmill, a farmers’ co- 
operative, may be initiated by the school, 
and managed as part of the school pro- 
gram until community interest has de- 
veloped to the point that the project can 
be turned over to some other group or to 
an individual. To stimulate interest in 
economic improvement is an important 
phase of the school’s work. 

Another closely related phase is the 
discovery and development of potential 
leadership and all kinds of special 
talents, not only in students, but also in 
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adults. Through participating in a pro- 
gram of interest to all, individuals and 
groups learn to make their best contri- 
butions. Students find a personal rea- 
son for studying when they can make im- 
mediate and direct application of what 
they are learning. And adults find that 
the process of learning did not stop for 
them when they carried their schoolbooks 
home and put them away. 

Special textbooks and other materials 
of instruction are being developed for 
the high school that bases its program on 
resource use. ‘These special materials 
give local significance to the necessarily 
generalized information of formal text- 
books. In many cases, teachers and 
students themselves develop materials 
for use in their own schools. There are 
also a number of nonprofit agencies in- 
terested in the preparation of materials 
suitable for schools and communities 
with similar problems in the develop- 
ment and use of resources. 


An example of the work being done in 
this field is a source book on Kentucky’s 
soil, water, forests, minerals, parks, wild- 
life, native plants, and human resources. 
This book, entitled “Kentucky’s Re- 
sources,” is available to all of the high 
schools in the state. The chapters were 
prepared by committees of experts. The 
state Conservation Department spon- 
sored the book, and the Bureau of School 
Service of the University edited and pub- 
lished it. 

The chapters of this book were studied 
by members of a workshop conducted at 
the University under a G.E.B. grant. 
Teachers, principals, superintendents, 
and college faculty members planned 
how to get the information to the great- 
est possible number of Kentucky’s school 
children. Several translations of the 
chapters were made at the upper ele- 
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mentary and junior-high-school levels of 
reading and interest. 

I have described only a few of the 
changes being made in high schools that 
believe in teaching their students about 





resources. Teachers and administrators 
are watching with great interest the 
schools of the South, which are truly set- 
ting the pace for this type of develop. 
ment. 





Selecting and Evaluating 


Children’s Books 


HAT IS a good book? How deter- 

mine a worthwhile book? How 
does children’s literature differ from 
adults’? These are some of the ques- 
tions confronting those who select books 
for young readers. 


There is no clear dividing line of de- 
marcation between children’s and adults’: 
e. g., Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s 
Travels were written for grown-ups but 
appropriated by children; while Treas- 
ure Island and Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland were written for children, 
but have been enjoyed by all ages. The 
test of a good book after all may be as 
Charles Lamb expressed it, “for children 
or men”; or as Walter Edmonds well 
phrases it: “A really good book for 
children should have enought stuff, 
humor, reality, wisdom, or excitement 
to be interesting to an adult-mind as well 
as to a child”. Also Annis Duff in her 
delightful, heart-warming book, Bequest 
of Wings; a Family's Pleasure with 
Books makes this statement: “A book to 
be good enough for a little child must 
have qualities that make it acceptable to 
an intelligent adult.”? 


Concerning writing for children, 
Margery Bianco, a successful author of 
many juveniles, says: “I do not feel that 


1 Author-editor of A Book of Children’s Literature, 
Rinehart & Company, 1939. Revised Edition, 1947. 

2 Annis Duff, Bequest of Wings; a Family’s Pleas- 
ure with Books, The Viking Press, 1944, p. 25. 
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writing for children differs essentially 
from any other kind of writing. The 
choice of what one writes about may be 
different, but once that is settled, your 
problems are pretty much the same. If 
there is a difference, it lies largely in the 
approach and perhaps a little in one’s 
choice of language.”’® 

While differing not in quality, chil- 
dren’s books of today stand out from 
much of the realism and naturalism of 
adults’ in the sanity, good humor, gentle- 
ness, light-hearted nonsense, and happi- 
ness in human relations, that seem to be 
disappearing from much of the adult 
fiction.* While noting this difference, 
the student of children’s literature finds 
that worthwhile books for juveniles have 
the same enduring qualities that the 
worthwhile books for their elders have. 


In surveying the publishing field, one 
is bewildered by the ever increasing 
number of books published each year for 
children — books varying from _ the 
trashy, insignificant Big Little Books to 
the most beautiful literary editions. The 
very number indicates a need for stand- 


3 ‘Margery Bianco, “Writing for Boys and Girls”, 
uy English Review, XIV (May, 1937), p. 

4¢C, C. Certain, Editorial, Elementary English Re- 
view, XV (October, 1938), p. 247. 
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ards of selection. What measure or 
criteria then can one use? 

Let us note some negative devices, or 
what is not good literature, before we 
turn to the positive side. 

First, be wary of books written for a 
distinct purpose of teaching something, 
or conveying some specific information. 

Usually, reading which has the chief 
purpose of handing on information is 
not literature, or at least not first-rate. 
(One must admit that there are different 
levels of quality.) Much factual ma- 
terial about food, clothes, occupations, 
machinery, communication, and trans- 
portation is being provided for children. 
This information may be useful in ex- 
tending the range of knowledge, and may 
provide drill for reading and enlarge- 
‘ ment of the vocabulary, but these are not 
the primary function of literature. 

Another caution is this: watch series, 
or a great number of books with the same 
characters and similar plots. These gal- 
lop along with the simplest words and 
sentence structure, and are ground out 
in such numbers that they can have little 
originality or literary value. Frequently 
young readers for lack of something 
better read these because they require 
no mental effort and familiar characters 
are met in successive volumes. Yet an 
overdose of this type of reading results 
in mental laziness and dulls sensibilities 
to more worthwhile books. 


However, Anne T. Eaton in her in- 
imitable book, Reading with Children, 
makes this distinction: “To the child who 
has in his home life a background of 
good books and a family who loves them, 
a season of Tom Swift will do little 
harm, but the boys and girls who read 
only the books which appear in intermin- 
able series and so have no standards by 
which to judge characterization, plot, 
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and style are in all likelihood condemned 
to feed on literary husks all their lives.’” 


Having considered what is not good 
literature, let us now turn to some posi- 
tive leads, or earmarks, for determining 
worthwhile books. Of course there are 
different criteria for different types of 
books (poetry, fanciful stories, 
realistic fiction, biography) and no set 
standards to which every selection must 
conform to be considered good litera- 
ture. We here consider books generally 
classed as recreational reading and 
notice standards which are applicable 
with different emphases. 

One of the first features of a book to 
attract attention is the format, or the gen- 
eral physical make-up, and the illustra- 
tions. The shape, size, paper, print, spac- 
ing, cover, and pictures—all are organic 
parts of a child’s book, and frequently 
determine his likes or dislikes. Little 
children enjoy variety in the size and 
shape of a book, and if it is one he is to 
read himself, the type should be clear 
and big. Since pictures are so im- 
portant in fixing a child’s impressions 
and forming his tastes, one should exer- 
cise care and judgment in selecting at- 
tractive books, well illustrated, in which 
the drawings are in accord with the sub- 
ject matter and the literary quality, and 
the type in keeping with both. 

A second earmark of good literature, 
especially of fiction, is the emotional ap- 
peal. A good book arouses genuine 
emotion without exaggerated appeal. 
The chief difference between a classic 
like Kipling’s Jungle Books and Tarzan, 
or between Treasure Island and a gang- 
ster or western is the careful balance and 
use of the power of restraint. In the 
former there is not a thrill on every page, 
but an ebb and flow of feelings; while in 


5 Anne T. Eaton, Reading with Children, The Vik- 
ing Press, 1940, p. 161. 
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the latter, emotion or unrestraint takes 
emotional short circuits over old and 
worn paths and floods the intelligence. 
“Emotional restraint,” asserts Sterling 
A. Leonard, “‘is a characteristic of all 
great literature.” 

A third criterion of good literature, 
particularly of realistic stories and bi- 
ography is truthfulness, or the quality of 
being “true to life’ as it is sometimes 
expressed. One should ask: Are the 
people alive, real, consistent? Is there 
accuracy of setting and atmosphere? 
Does the action keep within the bounds 
set by the story? When children de- 
scribe a book which they like very much, 
they nearly always say, “I like it because 
it is so real”. This truth to human ex- 
perience explains the popularity of such 
books as Tom Sawyer, Caddie Wood- 
lawn, Johnny Tremaine, and The Straw- 
berry Girl. The only exception to this 
demand for reality is made in the litera- 
ture of fairy and fantasy which shuts 
out reality for the time and serves as an 
escape, but it nowhere pretends reality 
as inferior books do. 

Needless to say, all books for children 
should have the right moral and social 
implications, and teach nothing that is 
low, cruel, or debasing. By ethical 
soundness, however, one does not mean 
the “goody-good” books of the 1800’s 
nor the weak sentimentality of the Polly- 
anna and Elsie Dinsmore type. The de- 
lightful home life and wholesome, 
normal atmosphere, surcharged with re- 
finement and high ideals, make the Al- 
cott books and Laura Ingall Wilder’s 
Little House books so attractive and 
loved. 

Of equal importance with content is 
style, that charm of manner which makes 
and keeps a book readable. There is 
something in the very organization of a 
superior book, which separates it from 
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others. It has a balance of effects, a 
design running through the whole archi- 
tectural structure, a harmony of thought 
and expression, of sound and meaning. 
Good literary style is distinguished by its 
memorable phrasing, visual appeal, con. 
creteness, and sentence patterns; it has 
“musical cadence for the ear, pleasing 
imagery for the eye, and emotional sin- 
cerity to touch the heart”. No doubt, it 
was this quality of which May Lamber- 
ton Becker was thinking when she said 
for a book to merit a place on her shelf, 
it must have sincerity, vitality, and a 
technique adequate for its purpose. ® 

Last, but by no means the least, in 
book selection is child interest. Investi- 
gators report that children like lively 
plots, fast moving action, adventure, 
surprise, humor, fancy, familiar experi- 
ence, and that which is true to life in 
books. 

No one can set up hard and fast stand- 
ards to which every piece of literature 
must conform, even within the same type. 
Some one has facetiously remarked 
that rules are made and clever writers 
violate them. Even book reviewers and 
critics disagree, not always because they 
recognize different standards, but be- 
cause with different tastes they apply 
certain criteria with different emphases. 

To sum up, we have noted these: 1. 
Attractive format and _ illustrations. 2. 
Emotional restraint (particularly in 
stories of adventure). 3. Truthfulness 
and plausibility. 4. Ethical soundness. 


5. Style. 6. Interest to the child. 
6May Lamberton Becker 





Teacher Credit Unions 
Over 1500 Kentucky teachers and 


many thousands more in other states en- 
joy the saving and lending facilities of 
credit unions. The teachers of Louis- 
ville and Newport have served them- 
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selves in this manner for years. These 
organizations, operated by teachers and 
other school employees have paid their 
members reasonable dividends on their 
savings and at the same time provided 
their borrowers a low cost loan service. 
Thousands more would profit by organ- 
izing credit unions in their school dis- 
tricts. 


Information about credit unions and 
help in carrying out the simple details 
of organization can be secured from H. 
Clay McGuffey, N.E.A. Committee on 
Credit Unions, 877 The Old Arcade, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio or from W. L. Van- 
derburgh, Director, Kentucky Credit 
Union League, 1245 South Fourth Street, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 





Latin in the Postwar World 


HE WORLD TODAY is in a state of up- 

heaval. At no other time in history 
have we had to face so many epoch-mak- 
ing changes. In education, as in other 
fields, multitudinous new trends are in 
evidence. Which of these are of a tem- 
porary nature, which are of a permanent 
nature, educators are not yet in a posi- 
tion to say. Time will have to answer 
these questions. But of one thing we 


feel certain—that the study of Latin will 
continue to hold a place of preeminence 
in the curriculum of colleges and high 
schools. 


Let us look at some of the advantages 
that the study of Latin has to offer to the 
student who is willing to apply himself. 
He becomes better acquainted with the 
basic structure of his mother tongue. At 
the present time when some of the radio 
programs, comic magazines, and motion 
pictures seem to vie with one another in 
their effort to debauch the English lan- 
guage, Latin makes a powerful contribu- 
tion to the work of the English teacher. 
The student becomes word conscious, tak- 
ing pride in adding to his vocabulary 
words which are not in everyday use. 
He grasps the meaning of terms in sci- 
ence, mathematics, law, and medicine. 
He is better qualified to appreciate and 
understand all that is fine in English lit- 
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erature—in short, he plants the seeds for 

a broad cultural background. 

So, surely, in the era of the atomic 
bomb when the world trembles on the 
brink of a precipice, the study of the 
humanities—those qualities which dis- 
tinguish man from beast—must have its 
just emphasis. 


The methods of teaching Latin for the 
past two decades have been under close 
scrutiny. To an unprecedented extent 
educators have put in practice the idea 
that the curriculum should be an ever 
changing affair meeting the demands of 
the times. In Latin the tendency has been 
to a simpler,-more attractivé course of 
study-—more fun, less hard work. How- 
ever, all Latin teachers are not in sym- 
pathy with this trend. Perhaps we need a 
return to the more exacting methods of 
former years. For now, as never be- 
fore, when postwar competition looms 
ahead, the student should learn to think 
for himself and to acquire diligent study 
habits and mental discipline. The study 
of Latin, carefully pursued, can bring 
such results. From a student who is now 
in the armed services comes this tribute, 
“Latin taught me how to think.” 
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ae LEADERS have done much talk- 
ing and writing about adult educa- 
tion in the last twenty-five years. Yet 
today most schools are occupied almost 
exclusively with the education of chil- 
dren and youth. It appears now that 
public schools must assume. greater re- 
sponsibility for the education of adults 
or yield the field to new institutions de- 
signed for that purpose. 

The future will almost certainly bring 
about an enormous growth in the oppor- 
tunities which are provided by society 
for mature people to learn new things. 
Adult education is as old as our civiliza- 
tion and most of the really great teachers 
in our long tradition taught not children 
but mature men and women. Until very 
recently, however, adult education has 
been for the relatively few. Now it is 
increasingly an activity of the many or, 
indeed, of all. Its growth may even out- 
strip that which the secondary school 
experienced in the years from 1890 to 
1940. At the start of that half-century, 
six per cent of the young people of high 
school age were in attendance; at its end, 
the figure had risen to seventy per cent. 


Factors Influencing Expansion 

The probable future increase will be 
caused by many factors. Some of the 
most important ones may be briefly high- 
lighted. 

1. Our population is becoming in- 
creasingly an adult population. In 1790 
for every 1000 children there were 782 
adults; in 1940 for every 1000 children 
there were 2455 adults. Our society 
cannot improve itself unless it finds some 
way of giving to adults a means of con- 
tinuously adjusting to life. It must also 
find ways to help them learn how to for- 
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What Lies Ahead in Adult Education? 


Cyrit O. HouLe 


Dean, University College 
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mulate and seek new goals for their so- 


ciety. Life expectancy in 1790 was about 
29 years; today it is at least 65. Ina 
stable society in which one cannot expect 
to live much beyond 29, children in 
schools can perhaps have enough educa- 
tion to last them all their lives. In a 
society which changes as rapidly as ours, 
and where adults live out a long life, it 
is not possible to remain intellectually 
alive without some means of constantly 
broadening one’s understanding. 

2. Our rapidly changing social order 
is increasing the demand for education. 
We are realizing more and more that we 
cannot solve the problems of our society 
without providing education for adults. 
When men are thrown out of work by a 
machine, they must be re-educated before 
they can secure new employment. Juve- 
nile delinquency is caused not by the 
child but by the parent. The infant mor- 
tality death rate is higher than it should 
be because mothers and fathers do not 
know how to take care of their children. 
In each these cases, and in many others, 
adult education can serve as one very 
important way of helping to meet a press- 
ing need. 

3. Increased leisure creates time for 
education. The marked increase in lei- 
sure time has made possible a greater 
freedom on the part of the average adult. 
In 1914 the average work-week in indus- 
try was 51.5 hours, but by 1935 it had 
dropped to 37.2 hours. The average 
American industrial worker had gained 
fourteen hours a week of freedom which 
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he could use either for good or for ill. 


‘4. Education breeds the desire for 
more education. The ability to use skills 
and learning means that they will be 
used. In the war of 1917-18, the aver- 
age service man had a sixth grade edu- 
cation. Therefore, in the next twenty- 
five years, the Army built all of its train- 
ing plans for the next war on that fact. 
Almost immediately after the new war 
began in 1941, however, the plans had to 
be scrapped, since the average soldier 
had a tenth grade education. He was a 
different kind of man and he could not 
be trained by the same methods. This 
fact indicates very clearly the impact of 
the schools and colleges on American 
life. As they extend and improve their 
work, they will increasingly produce 
people who have the intellectual curiosity 
and the ability to continue to learn. 


5. We have discovered that adults can 
learn. Early pioneers in adult education 
were constantly faced with the belief that 
adults could not learn. The studies which 
have been made on this point are still 
far from conclusive, but such evidence 
as exists indicates that the ability of the 
average person to learn rises through 
childhood, levels off at about the age of 
19 to 21, remains at that level until the 
age of 45, and then starts downward, so 
that a person of about the age of 55 is 
able to learn only about as well as when 
he was 14. A few studies have been 
made of people who had remained intel- 
lectually active through continued study. 
With this restricted group, the curve did 
not go down after the age of 45. In short, 
if one practices learning, one keeps the 
skill almost indefinitely. This set of 
figures overwhelmingly indicates the vast 
potentiality for improvement which is 
not now utilized by our society. 

6. The war placed a premium on edu- 
cation. Advancement in the Army and 
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Navy was largely based on learning new 
skills and understandings. There are 
millions of men and women in the world 
today who have achieved a new respect 
for the power of education, in part be- 
cause of the formal training program 
through which they went, and in part be- 
cause of their participation in the numer- 
ous off-duty programs which both the 
Army and the Navy found it neccessary 
to organize. 


Aims of Adult Education 


As a result of these and other factors, 
adult education has developed in an 
amazingly diverse fashion. It is a group 
of people studying how to read and write. 
It is a little theatre group trying to find 
new ways of expressing itself. It is a 
collection of farmers watching a demon- 
stration of the latest methods of fighting 
insects. It is a woman conscientiously 
reading her way through a series of re- 
lated books. It is a wounded war veter- 
an learning a new trade. It is a group 
of people studying art in a museum. It 
is a lonely lighthouse keeper sending in 
lessons to a university correspondence 
division. It is a handful of people in a 
factory studying how to advance them- 
selves. It is a group of labor union mem- 
bers absorbing economics. The list 
could be prolonged indefinitely, but it is 
important to realize that in all of these 
cases the element of a very real mature 
need is present. 

There appear to be at least four major 
reasons why adults undertake further 
education: 

1. To remove deficiencies in child- 
hood education. A man or woman who 
fails to learn to read and write—or even 
to secure a liberal education—during 
youth can start no earlier to get one. It 
should be remarked parenthetically, 
however, that even these restitutional 
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kinds of learning must be taught in a 
manner befitting the maturity of the adult 
student. 

2. To maintain and improve acquired 
skills and interests. A person who in 
youth has cultivated a taste for under- 
standing social and economic affairs, for 
gardening, for the fine arts, or for some 
recreational skill cannot keep and de- 
velop this special interest without culti- 
vating it further, or without participating 
in group activitiés in which his abilities 
are maintained and his understanding 
constantly broadened. 


3. To develop new interests. Men and 
women in the course of their experience 
often find that they would like to know 
new things just for the sake of knowing 
them. 


4. To meet problems which are not 
encountered until maturity. This aim is 
the most distinctively adult educational 
since it deals with the needs felt only by 
mature people. It is concerned with 
such problems as marital adjustment, 
the rearing of children, the creation 
of a happy home life, the improvement 
of occupational skill, and the adjustment 
to advancing age and later maturity. 
Many things can best be taught in adult- 
hood and properly belong at this level. 


Agencies in the Field of 
Adult Education 


Several different kinds of agencies are 
actively at work in the field of adult edu- 
cation. 


The first group of agencies is made up 
of institutions which were originally de- 
veloped for the education of young 
people but which have taken on the addi- 
tional function of educating adults. The 
best examples are the public schools, the 


colleges, and the universities. None of 
these agencies has as yet completely 
learned how to adjust its program to meet 
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this important function. It is impossi- 
ble to introduce a broad new objective 
into an established social institution with- 
out profoundly affecting all previous 
policies and activities. 

Another group of agencies are those 
which were originally developed for 
adult educational purposes. The best 
known of these are the agricultural ex- 
tension program and the emergency 
adult educational program which was 
carried on during the depression. 


Still another kind of agency is that 
which grew up originally for both chil- 
dren and adults on a broad community- 
centered basis. Museums, libraries, set- 
tlement houses, and community centers 
are illustrative of this type. 


By far the greatest development in re- 
cent years, however, has occurred in 
agencies which were set up for basically 
non-educational purposes but which have 
had to develop programs of education in 
order to accomplish their primary func- 
tion. The best known of such agencies 
are the Army and Navy which, in the 
last six years, have been carrying on the 
largest program of adult education which 
the world has ever seen. Other kinds of 
agencies have also developed significant 
adult educational programs. Labor un- 
ions have introduced many kinds of edu- 
cational activities in an effort to become 
social as well as economic agencies. 
Corporations and other large commercial 
and industrial enterprises have devel- 
oped training programs not only to pro- 
vide vocational skills but also to achieve 
a wide array of other goals. Prison of- 
ficials have come to realize that their 
basic task is an educational one and that 
they must educate the prisoner so that 
he will have a sense of social responsi- 
bility to a democratic society. Govern- 
ment agencies, in extending their sub- 
stantive programs, have found education 
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to be useful. Cooperatives have realized 
that they cannot long endure if their 
members do not have an understanding 
of the requirements of the business enter- 
prises in which they are engaged. 


The Responsibility of the 
Public School 


Whether they like it or not, those re- 
sponsible for public schools will affect 
and be affected by the great new devel- 
opment of adult education. 

If they attempt to ignore it, they will 
discover that society is pressing it upon 
them, perhaps in forms which they will 
consider undesirable. They will also find 
that their delay has caused other and 
probably less-qualified agencies in the 
community to assume a dominant role. 

If those responsible for the public 
schools take the leadership, however, a 
far different result will follow. Because 
the school is one of the most pervasive 
agencies in our society, many more 
adults can be served. Because teachers 
and administrators have _ professional 
competence, the educational program for 
adults will be better and more stable. 
New experiments in the content, method, 
and administration of learning must be 
projected, tried, evaluated, and the re- 
sults adopted. As time goes on, in fact, 
the public school will become a different 
kind of agency, resembling less and less 
its present form, but it will be an agency 
which is far better able to serve the needs 
of our society. 





The following facts gleaned from pub- 
lications of the State Department of Edu- 
cation are given for the convenience of 
school people and others who need such 
information for ready reference in the 
preparation of talks and articles dealing 
with public education in Kentucky. Simi- 
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lar data for the school year 1945-46 will 
be presented just as soon as available. 

It is interesting to compare these statis- 
tics for Kentucky for the school year 
1944-45 with similar data for the United 
States for the school year 1943-44, which 
is the latest year for which such informa- 
tion has been released by the United 
States Office of Education. In the United 
States in 1943-44, the average teacher’s 
salary was $1,728 while in Kentucky in 
1944.45, the average salary was $1,202; 
the current expense per pupil in average 
daily attendance was $116.99 in the 
United States in 1943-44 and one year 
later it was $77.20 in Kentucky and the 
average number of days schools were in 
session in the United States as a whole 
was 175.5 in 1943-44, whereas one year 
later the schools in Kentucky were in ses- 
sion an average of only 163 days. 





KENTUCKY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1944-45 


527,890 Children enrolled 

415,478 In average daily attendance 

129,351 Transported to school 

28,949 Completed eighth grade 

12,307 Graduated from high school 

$32,076,802 Total current cost 

$77.20 Cost per child in average daily 
attendance 

$2,272,581 Cost of pupil transporta- 
tion 

$17.57 Cost per pupil transported 

163 days Average length of school 
term 

$20,070,453 Spent for teachers salaries 

16,685 Full-time teaching positions 

$1,202 Average teachers salary 

250 School districts (1946) 

1,250 School board members (1946) 
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Why Not A Six-Year Plan 
For Kentucky Schools? 


Ms may consider it strange that a 
person at present engaged in Music 
Education should venture to discuss Edu- 
cation in its broader phases. However, 
the furtherance and development of 
music in the schools of Kentucky are 
directly connected with the total develop- 
ment of the schools themselves. No ade- 
quate music program that will assure 
equal opportunity for learning and par- 
ticipation to all of Kentucky’s children 
can be instituted until some general re- 
visions have been made in many of the 
schools to rectify conditions that have 
come to my attention through conversa- 
tions with educators and through articles 
in newspapers and magazines. 

The armed services and war industries 
have depleted teaching staffs, diverted 
talented young men and women into other 
fields. There is a challenge for those of 
us remaining to develop a strong, realistic 
and vital educational program in this 
state where there is so much latent talent, 
so much potential leadership. 


It is unnecessary to point out in this 
article the advantages of a vigorous, 
healthy, alert and educated populace. 
What will be considered is how to enable 
Kentucky to gain her rightful place in 
education among the several states. I 
am suggesting a broad, six-year plan. 
Details must be worked out by many 
people, but it is first necessary to have 
an over-all picture. ; 

The plan, in order to be effective, 
should be discussed, enlarged upon, sup- 
ported by, and entered into enthusias- 
tically, not only by educators, but by all 
groups who are interested in education, 
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such as business and professional groups, 
agricultural organizations and women’s 
clubs. It is advisable to concentrate on 
one or two goals each year rather than 
try to initiate all phases of the under- 
taking the first year. Among the reasons 
for this procedure can be mentioned: 1. 
It is easier for organizations to act upon 
and support enthusiastically one or two 
points that are clearly understood than 
to attempt a complicated and hazily un- 
derstood program. 2. The psychology 
of success in the complete achievement 
of one or two goals stimulates people to 
look about eagerly for more difficult 
goals to attain. Nothing succeeds like 
success. 

FIRST YEAR: a. /nstituting of higher 
salaries in order to retain and attract the 
most capable and experienced teachers. 
b. Encouragement by teachers of their 
most capable students to enter teacher 
training. A school is no better than its 
teachers. ATTEMPTING TO SAVE 
MONEY BY PAYING LOW SALARIES 
TO TEACHERS IS INDEED FALSE 
ECONOMY leading to inferior training 
of a state’s most valuable asset — its 
youth. A teacher’s education is expensive 
in time and money and young graduates 
of Kentucky teacher training institutions 
cannot be blamed too severely if they 
accept more lucrative positions else- 
where. Teachers entering the Kentucky 
schools should be told about the condi- 
tions that they will find and about the 
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steps that are being taken to rectify them. 
The teacher will then be able to initiate 
many helpful projects in her day by day 
work. School attendance should be 
stimulated and adequate pupil transpor- 
tation to and from school provided. 
Those students who exhibit special apti- 
tudes in subject matter plus the ability 
to express themselves clearly, to deal 
effectively with their contemporaries and 
who have leadership possibilities should 
be guided into Kentucky’s teacher train- 
ing institutions. _ 

SECOND YEAR: A systematic pro- 
gram for improvement of school plants 
and student well-being. Most of the large 
scale construction and repair work in- 
volved in this program would be exe- 
cuted by State and Community. How- 
ever, teachers could aid materially in the 
program by having pupils participate in 
projects to improve school plants. Minor 
repairs on buildings and equipment and 
a program of beautification would be 
projects involving Arithmetic, Carpentry, 
Applied Arts and Crafts, Drawing, Writ- 
ing, and English. Hot lunches for the 
pupils would be a project involving 
Health and Diet, Home Training and 
Cookery. Many other possibilities would 
occur to the interested, imaginative 
teacher. The aid of the communities 
and school patrons could be solicited 
both to contribute materials and equip- 
ment and to aid in actual repair work. 


THIRD YEAR: Acquisition of ade- 
quate text books and reference materials 
for all schools. Varied reference ma- 
terials, such as magazines, pamphlets, 
books and pictures should be obtained 
in quantity and used freely. Naturally, 
text books should be made available to 
all pupils. Phonographs and recordings 
of folk music, fine orchestra and band 
music and operatic works should be ob- 
tained for listening sessions. There 
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should be a piano to aid in teaching 
pupils songs and other phases of Public 
School Music and for general use. Visual 
aids for teaching other subjects, films 
and projection equipment, laboratory 
equipment and the like should be made 
available at least on a systematic loan 
basis. Quantities of large, fine prints of 
the world’s best paintings are available 
to schools at a nominal cost. Pupils sur- 
rounded by fine pictures and exposed to 
good music will be well on the road to 
developing appreciation for these things 
even though formal] “appreciation” 
courses are not offered. 


FOURTH YEAR: Extension of the 
school year to a minimum of nine months. 
A full, well-rounded curriculum contain- 
ing the basic “Three R’s,” the Sciences, 
Mathematics, Applied Arts and Crafts, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Health 
and Diet, Practical Farming, Conserva- 
tion of Natural Resources and Physical 
Education should be in effect. Under 
skillful teacher guidance, students will 
learn by doing. Unsuspected talents will 
be discovered. Those students who elect 
to remain in their communities to engage 
in farming or business will have a richer, 
broader background that will enable 
them into keeping up with improvements 
in the techniques of their chosen fields. 
Many other pupils will become interested 
in higher learning and will be well pre- 
pared for it. 


FIFTH YEAR: Consolidation of 
school districts. An even broader and 
richer curriculum will result from con- 
solidation. More practical and inspira- 
tional courses for those intending to re- 
main in rural areas will be of great bene- 
fit and will aid in the conservation of 
the nation’s fast dwindling natural re- 
sources. School facilities can be made 
far more adequate. A large and constant 
student body will make possible un- 
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limited achievements in school chorus, 
band and orchestra work. Kentucky 
high schools will furnish her colleges and 
universities with accomplished vocalists 
and instrumentalists and every small and 
large community will be enriched. At 
this time it would be wise to emphasize 
at the district teachers meetings the latest 
methods and techniques to be put into 
effect the following year. 


SIXTH YEAR: Incorporation into 
consolidated and rural schools the latest 
methods, techniques and materials. 
Pupils in the smallest schools would then 
have very nearly the advantages of the 
pupils in consolidated and city schools. 
By the end of the sixth year, many pupils 
that had been directed into the Kentucky 
teachers colleges will be graduating from 
those institutions, and will be ready to 
enter positions of leadership and respon- 
sibility in their home state. By the end 
of the sixth year, there would be more 
nearly equal opportunity for all of Ken- 


tucky’s youth. Results will already show 
in improved land, housing, diet, health; 
in improved leadership, in a people con- 
scious of and responsive to the beauty 
of nature, literature, painting and music. 
Putting over a program of this sort 
calls for the most strenuous effort on the 
part of every citizen, for uncompromis- 
ing ideals of excellence in teachers, for 
a wholehearted campaign by radio, news- 
paper and magazine. I have a great de- 
sire to see music in the everyday lives of 
the citizens of Kentucky, to hear the 
sweetness of children’s choruses in Ken- 
tucky elementary schools, to hear fine 
music performed by well-trained bands 
and orchestras in Kentucky high schools 
of all sizes. However, the music pro- 
gram can be no better than the schools 
themselves. For that reason, I am deep- 
ly aware of the need for strong, healthy, 
stimulating, well-rounded schools first, 
and I have no doubt that Music will 
naturally take her place in such a well 
integrated and vital curriculum. 





Our Science Corner 


4 hee war has brought about many 
changes for children as well as for 
adults. Girls and boys are interested 
in these changes because they are associ- 
ated closely with everyday activities and 
experiences. New problems are constant- 
ly arising. Many of them coming with- 
in such topics of subject matter as: “Pro- 
duction and distribution of food and 
clothing among peoples of the world: 
Conservation and wise use of the re- 
sources of the natural environment and 
of materials that are essential to living 
during such times as we are experienc- 
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ing. 
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To illustrate this, consider the study of 
the peanut. Most children were con- 
tented to eat only the peanut, never stop- 
ping to think where it came from, what 
is in it of value to them and how it is 
grown. Now with conditions as they are 
since the war, they are concerned and 
constantly looking for some way to pro- 
vide more than food for their neighbors. 


First, our class considered the origin 
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of the peanut, how it reached our country 
and the type of soil to grow the peanut. 


Many questions were asked by the 
pupils after being told how valuable the 
food is to Uncle Sam. Such questions as: 
“What is a peanut? How is it cul- 


tivated? If the soil is not suitable for 
growing the peanut, what shall we do?” 


Children have various experiences 
with different kinds of soils when they 
help their parents to do various things 
to their gardens. When they collected 
pieces of quartz, limestone, shale and 
sandstone, they were shown how these 
stones added to the productive properties 
of the soil. 


In answering their questions and 
noticing how they were ready to learn 
by doing, I was quite thrilled. 


During this search for material on the 
peanut, they found some of the answers 
] to satisfy their inquiring minds. For in- 
7 stance, the peanut is a herb and can be 
7 grown in sandy soil in tropic and sub- 
] tropic climates. The plant itself is very 
] good for the soil, it replenishes the sup- 
ply of nitrogen found in the earth. It is 
] frequently grown in rotated fields. It 
‘| grows beneath the surface of the earth but 
1 is not part of the roots of the plant. After 
} the blossoms appear above the ground, 
7 the stems bend downward so that peanuts 
} which incidentally are not nuts at all 
|] but pod fruits like peas and beans, will 
} be forced underground to develop. It 
| contains large quantities of important 
} vitamins: A, B, and C, iron; phosphor- 
} ous; carbohydrates, fats and proteins. At 
7} the time of the harvest, the plants are 
| pulled out of the earth and fed into a 
7 machine which separates the leaves and 
) stems from the nuts. 


Each child after studying the grow- 


) ing and harvesting of the peanut was told 
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of the great work that Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver had done. This led them 
to find pictures of the great scientist and 
make a notebook about the life of George 
Washington Carver, his research, experi- 
ments and findings about the peanut. 
They collected pictures of the by-prod- 
ucts and made a large chart showing the 
following things that were made or ob- 
tained from the peanut: Peanut butter, 
chopped nuts for use on cookies or other 
pastries, to be combined in salads and 
numerous sandwich mixtures; soap; ma- 
chine lubricants, peanut oil which is used 
for the preservation of sardines and other 
fish products; plastics, paper, feed for 
cattle and hogs which is made from the 
leafy portion of the plant; salad oils; 
oleomargarine as well as salted and 
roasted peanuts. 


In addition to the food value of peanut 
oil, it is important medicinally. It is 
used in the treatment of infantile 
paralysis. 


Since America entered the war, farm- 
ers were asked to grow more peanuts, be- 
cause the oil was successfully substi- 
tuted for other oils, which had a higher 
glycerin content and thus was necessary 
in the making of explosives. 


Each day as the people of our country 
and other lands are asking us to help 
supply sufficient food for them, the chil- 
dren can see the necessity of growing not 
only the peanut but other valuable foods 
as corn, wheat and potatoes. 


Their interest in this study led them 
to make peanut jewelry and collected real 
articles made from peanuts and peanut 


shells. 


A better understanding of common 


things will enrich the lives of children 
and adults. 
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Why is a Teachers Credit Union? 


Some TEACHERS—we wish it might be 
more—learn thrift thru the credit 
union. One member, for example, 
bought a share ($5) in 1939 and bor- 
rowed $300. Before the loan was paid 
off, he found it necessary to borrow 
again, and this was repeated several 
times. But in four years the last loan 
was paid in full. 

A janitor, typical of many members, 
used to put a dollar into his share ac- 
count (similar to a savings account) 
every time he made a payment on his 
loan. For three years he paid interest 
to the credit union nearly every month, 
but gradually his share account in- 
creased and his loans decreased. For 
the last year he has owed the credit union 
nothing, and his share account is now 
over $100. This is not a large amount, 
but the difference in his financial condi- 
tion between the time when he made his 
first loan and now shows quite an in- 
provement. 

Several members have opened ac- 
counts for their children. Small sums 
added occasionally mount up to sizable 
sums which will help to put a child thru 
college or set him up in business. 


It’s for Borrowers 

A successful credit union must have 
members who have need to borrow. If 
five’ persons ean each invest $1000 to 
form a credit union, such an organiza- 
tion would be sure to fail; for none of 
the members would need to borrow. But 
if a thousand persons can each invest 
only $5, they should form a credit union 
which will be sure to succeed because 
all the money paid will be borrowed all 
the time. 

A credit union is a group enterprise 
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ARTHUR G. SKEELES 
Columbus Teachers Federal Credit Union 
e 
and must be judged by the benefit to the 
group. If its members could not secure 
loans from the credit union at 1 per cent 
a month, many of them would be com- 
pelled to pay the legal rate for small 
loans which in Ohio is 3 per cent a month 
or 36 percent a year. Thus, for every 
dollar a credit union charges its bor- 
rowers for interest, it saves them $2. 
Also, a good part of the interest collected 
is usually returned to members in divi- 
dends. Thus, if a credit union collects 
$1000 in interest, it will save for its 
members, as a group, more than $2000. 

Since its organization the Columbus 
Teachers Credit Union has collected in- 
terest amounting to more than $20,000. 
and it is safe to say that it has saved 
its members more than $50,000. 


WHY DO THEY BORROW? 


In 1941, the last year before restric- 
tions were placed on borrowing, twenty 
reasons were given on the application for 
loans from the Columbus Teachers Cred- 
it Union. The most frequent reason was 
“to pay current expenses.” About half 
as many were “to pay old bills,” and 
about an equal number for “medical and 
dental expenses.” These three reasons 
were given for more than half of the 
loans made that year. 

Some loans were made “to purchase 
or repair automobiles” or “to purchase 
furniture.” When automobiles and 
household appliances are available, the 
credit unions will again save money for 
their members by enabling them to pay 
cash. 

Some loans were made for what may 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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K. B.A. amd N. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST 
DECEMBER, 1946 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the N. E. A. and in the Affiliated Districts and State 
Association for 1946-47 have been received for the following Counties and Independent Districts at time 
of going to press with the December Kentucky School Journal. 


*—indicates NEA pledge re 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Fulton Murray State Teachers College 
Kuttawa Paducah 


SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties . Independent Districts 
Christian Union Clay * Seebree 
Henderson *Webster Pembroke 

THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties . Independent Districts 
Butler Simpson *Glasgow 
Muhlenberg Scottsville 

FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Counties Independent Districts 

Elizabethtown West Point 
Greensburg 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 

Henry Oldham *Hikes 

Jefferson Spencer Ormsby Village Faculty 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Campbell Gallatin Carrollton Cold Spring 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Lincoln *Wayne Ferguson 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Bell Harlan Corbin 

Clay Williamsburg 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Perry 

CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

*Fayette Lincoln Frankfort Mt. Sterling 

Garrard *Nicholas Livingston 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 

Fleming Morgan Catlettsburg Van Lear 

Lawrence Pike Maysville Pikeville College 
Sharpsburg 
December, Nineteen Forty-six 43 














K.E. A. and N. E. A. HONOR ROLL - DECEMBER, 1946 


*—Indicates that NEA dues have also been pledged or paid. 


Counties Superintendent 
SE G. E. Rather 
Mitchell Davis 
W. H. McFarland 
John M. York 

. McCormick 
Lovey Raburn 
N. T. Hooks 
Mallie Bledsoe 
..Frank D. Scott 
Palmer L. Hall 
I dass isn kigbiaasiansciemiandll J. W. Marsee 
Robt. E. Woosley 

Lucille Guthrie 

James A. Cawood 

Verne P. Horne 

Ada Lee Graham 

_ EERE eee ome J. D. Begley 
LETCHER Martha Jane Potter 
ae Ee R. Y. Hooks 
* MADISON William Pearson 
Roy Marshall 

Miles Meredith 

Chas. W. Hart 

M. C. Napier 

aac acini chine C. H. Farley 
Roy Cornette 

Ben Coffman 

SIMPSON Herman Taylor 
ETL ON E. P. Harlan 
* JEFFERSON Orville J. Stivers 


CAMPBELL 
CARLISLE 
CHRISTIAN ... 
Cay 
FLEMING 








Independent Districts 
Augusta 
* Ashland ... 


Superintendent 
W. H. Hanson 
L. C. Caldwell 
*Bardstown W. D. Chilton 
Barbourville W. M. Wilson 
| See C. R. Herren 
*Campbellsville .......................T. F. Hamilton 
Te Carl Hicks 
*Cloverport W. M. Wesley 
Cold Spring W. Dwight Sporing 
RIN hi sinhcandscintiiihiadndecntieaaiaaialall H. R. Kirk 
ee G. W. Campbell 
Re J. Marvin Glenn 
“Elizabethtown ............................ H. C. Taylor 
| eT C. D. Redding 
I oi ascecicasiheciiadainll J. H. Sanders 
ee L. C. Henderson 
I ID arscccciscisiennssionntnonnn V. L. Christian 
Hickman Thos. N. McCoy 
Jackson Clyde Davidson 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
Lebanon Junction W. L. Perkins 
Te epi hisscntesiniccndnarsonnteniensoiiens H. L. Cash 
| eT eT A. D. Owen 
Paintsville J. Matt Sparkman 
*Paris Lee Kirkpatrick 
*Pineville J. C. Eddleman 
*Ravenna .”. Roy C. Richardson 
Panes J. B. Cunningham 
*Shelbyville 


Trenton 














Hysell Burchett 
I ries eiiecinniesciil O. L. Mullikin 
I cinclnislscsinieiaisncanscnnerseninat’ J. O. Ward 


Schools and Colleges 
*Beechwood School, Mt. Mitchell..W. R. Davis 
*Belmont, Hopkinsville Mary V. Walker 
Ferguson, Luretha....:........... C. H. Richardson 
*Hikes, Buechel John Masters 
Murray Teachers College 
Dr. Ralph H. Woods, Pres. 
Ormsby Village Faculty 


Anchorage Anna B. Moss 


LoursvILLE: Principal 
Theodore Ahrens Trade............ E. M. Lovell 
J. M. Atherton High Emma J. Woerner 
*Wm. R. Belknap Adelaide Seekamp 
Albert S. Brandeis....Mrs. Virginia Franklyn 
*California Ruth Martin 
Cedar Street Mattie M. Willett 
| ee: E. J. Detjen 
Dupont Manual Training 
SARC NORE F. J. Davis 
Emerson Lillian Logan 
Bessie T. Mever 
*Benjamin Franklin Louise Robertson 
Nannie Lee Frayser Elma Kohnhorst 
Highland Junior High................ S. V. Noe 
Chas. D. Jacob Jewel Drewry 
*George W. Morris Aileen Schmitko 
*John B. McFerran Elsie Weibel 
Parkland Helen Borgman 
*Portland Frank H. Stallings 
*Hiram Roberts................ Lucille DeBoe Smith 
*Rubel Avenue Bessie T. Mever 
Ellen C. Semple Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
*Shawnee Verna Phillips 
Sou. Junior High Fannie H. Loewenstein 
*John C. Strother Ruth Martin 
*George H. Tingley Elsie Weibel 
George Washington Louise Robertson 
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Kentucky School Superin- 
tendent is Rotary Official 


H. L. Smith, Superintendent of Schools 
in Paducah, Ky., is serving as a District 
Governor of Rotary International, world- 
wide service organization for the fiscal 
year 1946-47. He was one of 158 Dis- 
trict Governors elected at the Rotary Con- 
vention in Atlantic City, N. J., to super- 
vise the activities of Rotary Clubs in 
North and South America, in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, and in the islands of the 
Pacific. 


Mr. Smith, who was graduated from 
Peabody College with a B. S. degree in 
1925 and from Columbia University with 
an M. A. degree in 1930, has been Super- 
intendent of Schools in Paducah since 
1933. Prior to his present position, he 
served as school superintendent in 
Sharon, Trenton, and Paris, Tennessee. 


Active in national and local educational 
affairs, he is a member and former Vice- 
President of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, a member of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
and a member of the Ninety-Six Club, an 
organization composed of two school ad- 
ministrators from each state admitted by 
invitation only. 


In his community, Mr. Smith is a Di- 
rector of the Paducah Concert Associa- 
tion, a Director of the Paducah Commu- 
nity Chest, and a member of the Girl 
Scout Council in his area. 


A member of the Rotary Club of Pa- 
ducah, he served as President of his Club 
in 1940-41. As District Governor, he is 
coordinating the activities of 44 of the 
Rotary Clubs in Kentucky comprising the 
16l1st Rotary District—Rotary Interna- 
tional. 
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make to all Kentucky schools, as follows: 


ing publishers in the state of Kentucky. 


J. L. Lair, Secretary 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
The SCHOOL SERVICE CO., Frankfort, Ky., has two important announcements to 


First: On November first we take over all the book and library business for the follow- 


DousLepay & COMPANY 
GaRDEN City PuBLisHinc Co. 
Junior LiTERARY GUILD 
SENIOR LITERARY GUILD 
Junior Boox-a-MontH CLuB 


Catalog and information on request. 


Second: Our factory connection on all types of pupil seating is now in production and 
we are ready to quote prices and make delivery. 


Write for Catalog and prices. 


SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 


Frankfort, Ky. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


' JUVENILE 


Wilcox and Follett Co. presents an array 
of some of the most attractive books for chil- 
dren of this or any other season. Each is 
beautifully bound and presented in good taste. 
The illustrations are all in color and are ar- 
tistic and of sure appeal to the very young 
readers. Though they are intended primarily 
for the 3-8 group, older children and parents 
will enjoy the stories and pictures. Included 
in the group are “The Story of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood”, retold from Perrault and illus- 
trated by Primrose; “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs” with pictures by Sharon 
Stearns; “Favorite Fairy Tales from Ander- 
sen” retold by Marie Halz and illustrated by 
Sharon Stearns; “Little Janie’s Christmas” by 
Virginia and Neville Smith, a charming new 
story told in jingle form with beautiful ac- 
companying pictures; “Little-Boy-Dance” by 
Elizabeth W. Dehuff and illustrated by Gisella 
Loeffler, the story of a little Indian boy who 
got lost; “The Little Duck Who Loved the 
Rain” by Peter Mabie; and “Picture Stories 
from the Old Testament” and “Picture Stories 
from the Life of Christ”, stories by Marian 
Madison and paintings by Warner Kreuter, 
both of which are faithfully presented in re- 
gard to the stories and pictures. “The Jesse 
James of the Java Sea” by Carl Carmer, pub- 
lished by Farrar, is the true story of the USS 
Sturgeon, of certain appeal to older boys with 
a love of the adventure story. Viking presents 
“The Hidden Treasure of Glaston” by Elea- 
nore M. Jewett, an unusual mystery-adventure 
story of medieval England with in-the-mood 
illustrations by Frederick T. Chapman. 


FICTION 


“THE TIME OF MAN” by Elizabeth Mad- 
dox Roberts. Viking. $5. This is the twen- 
tieth Anniversary Edition of the first novel of 
Kentucky’s most eminent novelist. It is a per- 
fect sample of what a beautiful book can be. 
There are seventeen wood engravings by Clare 
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Leighton. The story is of Ellen Chesser’s 
search for happiness and the meaning of life. 
artistically told in poetic prose, full of the 
wonder of nature and deft character portrayal. 


“THE HOUSE ON THE PARK” by Mar- 
jorie Worthington. Doubleday. $2.75. Life 
in the early years of this century becomes vi- 
brantly alive in this story of some of the peo- 
ple who lived then in the neighborhood of 
Mount Morris Park, New York. The story is 
simple, but a wonderful time may be had with 
the author who has been singularly successful 
in evoking the people and places of another 
era. 


“CROSS ON THE MOON” by John Hew- 
lett. Whittlesey House. $2.75. The adoles- 
cent years of Johnny Beane who grew up in 
the South are given realistic treatment in a 
novel distinguished for its prose and lack of 
pretense. The characters and incidents fol- 
low a rather familiar pattern, but the power- 
ful style keeps it better than a merely mediocre 
novel. 


“THE RESTLESS” by Jean Boley. Dutton. 
$2.50. Social satire is the best general classi- 
fication of this story of Emily Hollin and the 
people who surround her. She gives an exact 
picture of this woman who seeks a kind of 
happiness and pokes a cynical finger at her 
and her cohorts. The setting is Buenos Aires. 
authentically presented. 


“THE PORTABLE THOMAS WOLFE”. 
edited by Maxwell Geismar. Viking. $2. One 
of the best of the excellent Viking portables is 
this one which will serve to introduce Tom 
Wolfe to new readers and to summarize the 
best of his work for others. There are ex- 
cerpts from his four major novels arranged to 
give a good account of his life as well as “The 
Story of a Novel” and six short stories. The 
editing is especially well done. 


“QO HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES OF 1946”, edited by Herschel 
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Brickell. Doubleday. $2.50. From the hun- 
dreds of short stories published in a variety 
of magazines have been garnered twenty-two 
of the best. The choice has been a happy one, 
and from these the typical American short 
story may be chosen. After an enlightening 
introduction, some of the more familiar names 
found among the authors are Kay Boyle, Dor- 
othy Canfield, Marjorie K. Rawlings, Eudora 
Welty, and Jassamyn West. One of the stories 
is by Elizabeth Hardwick, erstwhile resident 
of Lexington. 

HARPER’S: “Land of the Torreones” by 
Clarence B. Kelland is a romantic novel of a 
varied assortment of people seeking adventure 
in a fabulous and unexplored region. 





(Continued from Page 42) 
be called investments, such as home re- 
pairs and improvement, college ex- 
penses, payment on real estate, and taxes. 
Other reasons covered the whole range 
of calls for cash that everyone experi- 
ences at some time or other. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 

Twenty teachers met in February 1936 
and organized the Columbus (Ohio) 
Teachers Federal Credit Union. Now 
(July 1946) there are more than 600 
active members, with assets of $114,000. 
As of July 31, 1946, there were 126 
loans outstanding to about 20 per cent 
of the members. In 1941, the last year 
before restrictions, 43.7 per cent of the 
members had loans. More than two- 
thirds of the members have had a loan 


at some time. 

A credit union is an organization of 
persons who are willing to work together 
for mutual benefits. The motto of credit 
unions is, “Not for charity, not for profit, 
but for service.” No one gets rich from 
acredit union. The only salaried officer 
is the treasurer, and his salary is usually 
nominal. The other officers and the com- 
mittee members give their time, often not 
even receiving pay for expenses in- 
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curred. But the whole group benefits 
in facilities for saving, in reasonable in- 
terest charges on loans, and in learning 
to deal with financial matters. Wher- 
ever there are fifty or more employees of 
a board of education who are willing to 
work together for the good of all, they 
will profit by forming a credit union. 


For information, get in touch with 
your local or state credit union league, 
if there is one, or write to the Credit 
Union National Association (CUNA), 
Madison, Wisconsin, or to the NEA Com- 
mittee on Teacher Credit Unions, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D.C. 





ANSWERS TO “TEST YOURSELF” ON PAGE 20 
1. Decreasing. In 1937-38, 5.0% was spent 


for costs of administration and in 1944- 
45 only 4.2%. 

2. 129,351 or approximately 1 of every 4 
enrolled, in 1944-45. 

3. It cost a total of $2,272,581 or $17.57 per 

pupil transported in 1944-45. 

From local school taxes. 

$500,000 per year, of which $15,000 is 

for administrative costs. This amounts 

to about $1.07 per child enrolled in the 
elementary schools. 

6. From state taxes appropriated by the 

General Assembly. 

$64,341,956.71—Of this amount $4l,- 

544,667.13 was placed in the general 

fund, from which education and other 

state services, excluding highways, are 

financed. 

8. Decreasing. In 1933-34 there were 36.7 
children enrolled per teacher and in 1944- 
45 only 31.7. 
9. 46.7% of the total current expenditures 

for public education was paid by the state 
in 1944-45. 

10. Increasing. In 1934 the average teacher’s 
salary was $635, in 1940 it was $900 and 
in 1945, $1202. 

1l. 162.5 days in 1944-45. 

12. Rev. J. J. Bullock, appointed February 
20, 1838. 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Apron Doran, Wingo 

First Vice-President—Miss SHELIA JOHNSON, Ft. Thomas 
Second Vice-President—Miss Marcaret WAIT, Stearns 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 





Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman............ June 30, 1947 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
Harrer Gatton, Madisonville............... June 30, 1947 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown...................--- June 30, 1948 
WARREN Peyton, eee ee June 30, 1947 


Mrs. MARGUERITE FowLer 
~ 1207 Larue Ave., Louisville (9)........ June 30, 1947 





TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 





Heman H. McGuire, Grayson............... June 30, 1947 











M. C. Napter, Hazard June 30, 1946 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 
James T. Aton, Vine Grove...............-- June 30, 1947 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First Distaict: 

President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 

Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
Srconp Distaict: 

President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 

Secretary Pro tem—Joseph E. Luckett, Henderson 
Tarp Disraicr: 

President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 

Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 
Fourts Distaict: 

President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 

Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 
Firre Distaicr: 


President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Uprex Cumpercanp District: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 

Mippte Comsracanp District: 
President—Miss Margaret Wait, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Upper Kentucxy River Disraict: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—W. O. Pelfrey, West Liberty 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
Nortuern District: 
President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
Cenraat Distaicr: 
President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
Officers to be elected in August 


Chemistry Teachers, Association of 


President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
To be elected at fall meeting 


Cl Teachers, Department of 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., Lexington 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 


President—Mrs. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 





Elementary Education, Department of 
President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 
Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—A. J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H.S., 
Louisville 


Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 
President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 
Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 


Music Section: 

President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual! H. S., 
Louisville 

Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 


Foreign Language Teachers, a of 


President—Margaret Rowboth B.S, 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland = College, Ashland 





Guidance 
No report 
Home Economics Education 
President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 
Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexingtoé 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
No report 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 








Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 


President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 


Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 


Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report 


Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 


Secondary Education, Department of 


President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, Kentucky Council for the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Mildred Tibbits, Elizabethtown 


Speech, Teachers of 
No report 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 
iation of 
President—Katherine Evans, Richmond 
Secretary—Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky. 
Lexington 


Trades and Industries 
President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 
Secretray—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational Schee:. 
Lexington 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 

Louisville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
No report 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
Association 
President—Rev. F. N. Pitt, 1515 S. Sth, Louisville 
Secretary—J. H. Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, Highland Jr. H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, Owensboro H. S., Owensboro 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


K. E. A, Pranninc Boagp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown._June 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville... June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Coving June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1949 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Hend June 30, 1948 
Adron Doran, Wingo, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 

















Industrial Arts 
President—N. G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College. 
Richmond 
Secretary--E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 
International Relations Section 
No report 


Library Group Conference 


President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E. Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 
Louisville 12 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
No report 


Schoo] Board Members Association 


President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 


President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covingtoh 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin 


Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 
Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, Uni 
Lexington 





ity of K k 


Boarp or Trusters oy Tracuers’ Retirement System: 











TIME EXPIRES 
F ire, Chaii He Clay High School, 
Mary | . Maguire. airman, Henry y High a se 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 
Edward L ook Harlan June 30, 1947 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort January 1, 1948 





Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort-_January 1, 1948 
T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort..........January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville_June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


Commission on ProrgssionaL Eraics 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville._____June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30, 1948 





December, Nineteen 





TIME EXPIRES 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 





Adron Doran (ex-officio), Wingo 


Forty-six 49 

















@ Grades 
@ High Schools 


@ Colleges 








Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 










Member: National Association 

















For ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
LANGUAGE 


Johnson presents a new Language series 





The Language We Use 
Books I through VI 
offers all the grammar a child can learn 
and use with adequate drills by which to 
learn it. 


Write for complete information about these 
interesting new 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., RICHMOND 12, VA. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 





Shadow Plays 
may help 
overcome 
children’s 
shyness 


“Screened” from 
the audience, even 
the shyest and 
most difiident child has been known to 
throw himself into enthusiastic sel f- 
expression by means of Shadow Plays. 











Your class might create its own plays 
based on school projects... Have a taut, 
white screen of silk or thin paper. I]]umi- 
nate with one 100 or 500 watt bulb, 8 to 
10 feet back, center. The “Manipulator- 
voices” work little, flat profile figures 
against the screen and from below. 


This information is from the American 
authority on the ancient art of Chinese 
Shadow Ptays, Mfiss Pauline Benton, who 
knows from her school groups how sim- 
ple and enjovable these shadow plays are 
for children. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, write Indus- 
trial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 West 121: 
St., New York City 27 — about Miss Benton's 
Study Plan (for which there is a charge). It tells 
how easy and fascinating it is to produce Shadow 
Plays. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find Wrigley’s Spearmint 
Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 

complete chewing 
satisfaction. 
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i Well, who doesn't? But before rail- 
roads, your letters would have been few 
and far between. Suppose someone 500 
miles away wanted to send you a letter — 
it would have cost the sender a dollar, and 
taken more than a week to get to you. 
Your letter might have traveled by— 









4. Today, the U.S. Railway Mail 
Service extends to over 42,000 
railroad stations. Even when a 
train rushes past a station, a 
metal arm reaches out and 
2.—a “‘postrider,’’ who car- sweeps in a mail sack suspended 
ried the mail on horseback, or from a track-side crane. And 
by a stage-coach, struggling once inside the mail car— 
over muddy roads. But in 1830, S.—the letters 
exciting news spread up and 
down the nation— 






are swiftly sorted 
for delivery. And 
because letters go 
so cheaply by 
train, the Post 
Office Department 
has surplus earn- 





ings on first class 
mail to help pro- 
vide other valuable postal services. More than 
90% of all U. S. mail travels by rail. 





Ls 


FREE! transportation —A POLICY FOR 


35.—the first railroad train had run in Amer- THE FUTURE— Write for your copy of this booklet. 


ica! Before long, mail was carried on railroad 
cars——service was speeded up-—costs were 
cut—and by 1851 it cost only three cents 
to mail a half-ounce letter! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
960 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. j 





Name ae Sener 
“‘The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” Address _—_ 
AMERICAN RAILROADS | “’———.-“— 





























On the Right Orack 


Classroom, University Elementary School 


° 
FACTS ABOUT THE U. K. COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education was established by the University to provide 
for the education of teachers. administrators, and other school personnel. 
Every student has the opportunity to equip himself for the kind of educa- 
tional work in which he is interested. Students in elementary education 
have observation and teaching in the University Elementary School and in 
schools of nearby communities. Students in secondary education receive 
similar training in the University High School and in other secondary 
schools. Students preparing to teach agriculture or home economics 


observe and do their student teaching in high schools near Lexington. 
e 


Winter Quarter Opens January 2 


For Information About Courses Offered, Write to 
The Registrar 


University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON 

















